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HERE ARE MORE EXAMPLES 


How Palmer Training © 
is helping others 


How does your own success 
compare with these? 


Failure’ Succeeds 
As Writer 

"I had the urge to write 
and 1 wrote. But nothing was 
worth the paper it was writ- 
ten on. When I enrolled in 
the Palmer Course, the literary 
fog quickly disappeared. 1 
sold a story before | was half- 
way through and I have sold 
numerous writings since.” Ste- 


phen Kerro, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Beginner Earns $103.80 

“I am a woman fifty years old, yet after only two 
lessons I sold one article to Physical Culture. Then 
I sold two more articles to the same magazine, a 
story to Your Faith and one to How to Reduce, giving 
me a total of $103.80. They've asked for more.” 
Minette Bonner Lowing, San Bernardino, Calif. 


Wins Bonus For Best Story 

“Palmer Training has been of great help to me... 
The very first lesson was the inspiration for a story 
which I sold. Imagine my pleasure and surprise when 
I received their check, which included an extra bonus 
because my story was considered the best release of 
the week.’’ Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 


Makes Varied and Profitable Sales 

“Since finishing my course I have sold twelve articles 
to Unity Publications; a short story to Youth; three 
articles and one story to Psychology and one each to 
Lutheran Publications and MacFadden’s, totalling 
$445. The last two were submitted in my Palmer 
course and returned with criticism. I revised both ac- 
cordingly and sold them.” Alberta Flanders, Mon- 
rovia, Calif. 

Palmer's fiction training is basic training for high- 
est pay writing in all these fields: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, magazine articles, newspaper fea- 
tures and radio programs. i 

Palmer provides complete individual instruction 
and professional guidance to help you make the most 
of your opportunities in any field you choose. 

To learn how Palmer Training can help you, send 
for free book—"“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” 
—Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917, 6362 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California, 
Desk G 57. 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
BOOK 6362 Hollywood Boulevard, 

Hollywood 28, California. Desk G57 z 

Please send me free illustrated book, “The Art of = 

Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining the unique fea- = 

tures of your training. This is confidential, no sales- = 

man will call. = 


Name_____. 


Address 


City Zone . State 


Established in 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual man- 


uscript criticism Personal, directed writ- 


ing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Asgent 


6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


(Approved for Veterans also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 
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? “The future belengs to those who prepare for it “ 
now. 

} MAREN ELWOOD ¢ 
Author's representative, literary collaborator.) 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
(| CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published b) * 
Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the Book- 
Y of-the-Month Club, and that latest book, WRITE ( 
THE SHORT SHORT. 
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The Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 
offers unexcelled vacation facilities 
with three weeks of workshop study 
in drama, the novel, short story, prose, 
and poetry under the leadership of: 
Harry Shaw, Director 

Thomas Hornsby Ferril 
John Mason Brown 
Ben Ames Williams 
Florence Crannel Means 
and others to be announced. 


July 29 to August 16 


Individual conferences with leaders. 
Representatives of national publishers 
in attendance. 


Approved for veterans’ training. 
Address inquiries to: 
Robert F. Richards 
Assistant Director 


The Writers’ Conference 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A BARTLETT, Publisher 
“MEET Mr. Weeks.” On our 
cover, not on the Blue Network of 
N. B. C. this time. 

Edward Weeks is the ninth 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. His 
parents never visualized him as an 
editor: they wanted him to be an 
engineer. He went to Cornell Uni- 
versity, but left when World Wa 
I started, to drive an ambulance 
for the French Army. He returned 
after receiving the Croix de Guerre 
‘to Harvard and the literary world.” After his grad- 
uation, he won a scholarship for special study in 
English literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
started work with a pubhishing firm when he te- 
turned to the States, and became editor of the 
Atlantic in 1938... on his fortieth birthday. . . . 
after fourteen years’ apprenticeship in the A#lantic 
headquarters, first as reader, then as literary editor, 
then as the presiding judge of the Atlantic Prize Con- 
test and finally as the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press Books. He is’ author of “This Trade of 
Writing’ and editor of an anthology “Great Short 
Novels.” 

Editorial needs of the Aslantic remain fairly con- 
stant, but special mention should be made of A/lantic 
“Firsts,"” a category which presents a really rich op- 
portunity for newcomers in the short story field. 
Already more than twenty Aflantic “Firsts” have 
been published since the heading was begun a little 
over a year ago. 

These Atlantic ‘Firsts.’ which will continue to 
have space in each issue throughout 1947, are, as the 
title suggests, stories by new writers. They are paid 
for at top fee, and every six months, the Atlansic 
editors, with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, will make two 
awards, the first of $1500, the second of $750, to the 
authors of those “Firsts” which the editors consider 
the most promising. If there are film possibilities in 
the prize winners, M-G-M will have the option to 
buy any of them for $5000 each. 

Candidates for Atlantic ‘Firsts’ may run between 
2000 and 20,000 words. The words ‘Atlantic First’ 
must appear on the first page of each manuscript sub- 
mitted. Address of the Atlantic Monthly is 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston 16. 

AA 


A note from Austin Lescarboura, Croton-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., recalls the days in the mid ‘20's when 
the National Association of Business Writers was 
functioning. John was the permanent secretary, and. 
in my capacity as John’s ready helper, there fell on 
me the compiling and dictating of reports each month 
on 50 to 75 trade journals. The N. A. B. W. was 
composed of the leading trade journalists in the 
country—Ruel McDaniel, J. E. Bullard, Ernest Dench, 
Lloyd Graham, Fred Kunkel (recently deceased), 
Lescarboura, to name a few—and there was a con- 
stant flow of information to the secretary's office-—- 
who was buying and what, new markets, treatment 
good or bad, rates paid, length of time MSS. were 
held, etc., material too intimate ever to have been 
published. The “warnings” left many a “bad editor” 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


high and dry for material until he had changed his 
tactics. Favorable reports sent the best there was ‘wo 
other editors. We always felt the N. A. B. W. did 
much to raise the standards of trade journal writing. 

But to return to Austin Lescarboura. A former 
editor of Scientific American. Popular Science 
Monthly, and various trade and technical publications, 
author of several published books and frequent con- 
tributor to American and French magazines and 
newspapers, he has since 1925 operated his own 
publicity organization, and has ghosted many of the 
articles, statements, and speeches for the great and 
near-great in the radio industry. Recently the French 
Embassy advised him that he had been awarded the 
coveted order of “Officier de ‘Instruction Publique,” 
in recognition of his technical services. He already 
holds the French order of ‘“Officier d’Academie” and 
the decoration of Academic Palms awarded for 
services to France and the Allies in World War I. 
The latest decoration is a promotion from purple 
ribbon to rosette. 

AAA 

When Arthur A. Grenfeld (‘Australian and New 
Zealand Markets”) was 16 he decided to be a mis- 
sionary. But the London Missionary Society (Mr. 
Grenfeld was born in Sussex, England) advised him 
to learn a profession which would help pay his wa, 
through the University. So he took on Accountancy 

and forgot about being a missionary. 

He is now “what might be called an internatioral 
public accountant,” at present in New York on con- 
tract with the United Nations. His practice is in 
Sydney, Australia, where he holds the title of Regis- 
tered (our Certified) Public Accountant. (Our son 
John will be interested in this: he is a C. P. A.) 

It would take a long paragraph to list the societies 
and institutes of which Mr. Grenfeld is a Fellow or 
Associate. And he only 33! 

About six years ago he adopted writing as his 
hobby. Since then he has had numerous articles on 
business and accountancy topics accepted, and also a 
few short stories. In 1944 he gained second place in 
the Lord Haldane Essay Competition conducted by 
the Institute of Public Administration (London), 
and in 1945 he won the Sir George Murray Essay 
Competition (Adelaide, Australia). 

Mr. Grenfeld is the overseas representative of the 
Mayne Literary Agency and Endeavor Films Limited, 
of Sydney, Australia, and also of the Freelance 
Writers’ Federation of Australian Writers. 

“If there is anything I can do,” he said, “to help 
foster friendly relations between the U. S. A. and 
Australia and other rations, I shall be pleased to do 
it. For I believe in a world brotherhood of men. That 
is why I am enthusiastic about the cause of the United 
Nations, and am anxious to help it in any way | 
can.”” (Later we will publish a compilation of Eng- 
lish. Scotch, and Irish Markets Mr. Grenfeld has 
prepared. ) 
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“My entering the field of juvenile writing was 
partly, I presume, a hang-over from my teaching ex 
perience,” writes May Emery Hall (“Writing the 
Juvenile Historical Serial”), ‘so, perhaps, may be 
my slanting the bulk of my output towards the his- 
torical and biographical. At any rate, I find it far 
more ‘satisfying to present, in clean-cut perspective, 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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We may be able to help you forestall the former 
and latch onto the latter. 7 


wee TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 


worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or 

one book to a major publisher, within the past year, ces 
we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on the 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, ina 
15% on Canadian and British sales, and 20% on all Sut 
other foreign sales. oe 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners we 
or newer writers until they earn their keep through fais 


sales, our reading fee, payable with material sent, is ; 

<a one dollar per thousand words and final fraction (for 7 

= example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words); min ‘ 
un saree imum fee per script, three dollars. $25 for books of all ae 


(>, lengths. We drop all fees after we make several sales 
Ri for new clients. Personal collaboration service—where 
; be the agency works with the writer from plot idea through No 
finished script and sale—by arrangement; information of 
upon request. A stamped, self-adressed envelope, please, 


with all manuscripts. oe 
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By MAY EMERY HALL 


HAS the juvenile historical 
story gone by the board? Judg- 
ing from the enormous out- 
put of ultra-modern fiction 
for young people dealing with 
the up-to-the-minute scientific 
achievement, glamorous careers 
and what-have-you, one might 
be inclined to answer in the 
affirmative. My own experi- 
ence, on the contrary, leads 
me to believe there is still a 
good market for stories of the 
past. 

Not in the material being 
dated or not dated does suc- 
cess or failure lie, but in its Aandling. Suspense, 
thrilling situations, dramatic action do not belong 
exclusively to any one period of the world’s history. 
Surely the exploits of crusader and Revolutionary 
hero would stir any red-blooded boy even if not 
dealing with the startling challenge of the atomic 
bomb and similar death-dealing machinery of the 
second World War. 

As a matter of fact, there is so pronounced a 
tendency to play up our own exciting day that 
juvenile authors are falling into the mistake of over- 
writing it. The themes they introduce are being used 
again and again to the despair of the weary editor. 
Not long ago I wrote a four-part serial for readers 
of late ‘teen age and older, built around those hardy 
adventurers, headed by Lewis and Clark, who opened 
up the great unknown Northwest and forced their 
precarious way to the Pacific coast. In his note of 
acceptance the editor said: “I like the story and feel 
it will provide a welcome relief from the returning 
soldier motif, of which we are getting so much.” 
One can, indeed, overdo a good thing. 

But why stress the sersal? Why not the short story 
or book with historical setting? I do not mean to dis- 
parage either of these forms, but at the same time 
the serial has certain advantages over both. To 
enumerate them: 

1. The working out of a serial plot involves less 
effort and usually is more interesting in its develop- 
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THE. JUVENILE 
HISTORICAL SERIAL 


ment once the writer gets a start than the creation of 
several entirely dissimilar short stories. 

The marketing of the serial is likewise a 1 ss 
laborious procedure than the placing of the shorter 
stuff. Thus a six-chapter serial, for example, may be 
marketed after one or two trials whereas the landing 
of s'x distinct short stories means, at best, a_half- 
journeys with little likelihood of all meeting 
immediate success in the first ed’torial office to 
which they are sent. 

3. The serial stands a better chance of reprinting 
than does the short story. Often unsolicited requests 
come from editors asking permission to use some 
published serial which has made an appeal to him. 
The remuneration paid by the second purchaser is 
generally divided between the first buyer and the 
author, though not always evenly. The last serial of 
mine which made a second appearance netted me one- 
third of the original amount received. Not so bad in 
view of the fact that all I had to do was to say yes 
and collect! Occasional editors are to be found gener- 
ous enough to allow their writers the total sum re- 
ceived for second serial rights. 

{. The serial provides excellent preparatory prac- 
tice for a book which may follow. It means that the 
groundwork of the longer piece of work is already 
laid and double financial returns made possible. An 
important “don’t,” however, should be kept in mind. 
Mere padding wii] not turn the trick! But the intro- 
duction of new side lines of interest aimed at a 
fuller and sharpened interpretation of the central 
characters is legitimate. 

Where is raw material for the serial to be found? 
Everywhere! In what one sees and hears every day, 
newspaper items, books read and a variety of other 
sources may be found the needed germ which. will 
carry enough suggestiveness to set the creative in- 
stinct to work. These germs differ in value, of course. 
Furthermore, for serial purposes careful selection of 
a theme that will lend itself to longer and more 
sustained treatment than called for by the short story 
is imperative. 

A file of newspaper and magazine clippings is one 
of the “must’s” of the serial writer. My own best 
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results have been obtained from seemingly incon- 
sequential bits tucked in between news of the day as 
mere space-fillers. Some of these, at the time I filed 
them away, appeared to have only remote chances of 
being turned into something profitable. Now and 
again I have run through them, but without their 
“clicking.”” One, I remember, merely took it out in 
nagging me incessantly. Then, suddenly, without any 
forcing on my part, it fairly jumped at me, as it were, 
with the outline of a plot. “What have you been 
waiting for?” it demanded. “Here's what you want 
right under your very eyes. Now go to it!’ I went 
to it. The serial almost wrote itself. 

The clipping in question had to do with a small 
town on the south coast of England, ruthlessly raided 
by Canute’s men during the Danish invasion. These 
barbarians I proceeded to recreate, together with a 
particularly vicious raven (prototype of the symbol 
of Denmark) belonging to the king. But I did more 

risked an editorial turn-down by slanting my story 
towards a girls’ religious paper! The gentle young 
daughter of Canute and a Saxon heroine came alive. 
Between them they toned down the royal temper and 
cut short certain dark designs. “Raven and Dove” 
sold readily. 

One needs to be cautious in taking liberties with 
authentic happenings, but this will not prevent him 
letting his fancy roam at will with fictional embroi 
derv of his own manufacture. 

When the Quakers were being pushed about from 
pillar to post im early Puritan days, an ancestor of 
mine defied the law by sheltering members of this 
unponular sect under his own roof. True to his con- 
victions, he boldly acknowledged the misdemeanor 
and manfully paid the fine imposed and costs of a 
public trial. I saw story possibilities here and_ set 
out to do belated justice to the man of whom I had 
reason to be proud. But it just wouldn’t work out 
with him in a tuvenile role! How did I get around 
this? By presenting him with a young son and 
deuehter, both sympathetic towards the oppressed 
outcasts. and Jetting them take things into their own 
hands. Eventually, in the course of five chapters, the 
despised Quakers are given a fair deal and the vil- 
lain of the piece, a self-righteous magistrate, is put in 
his proper place. A far cry this was, of course, from 
the incident with which I started, but the historic 
atmosphere was not tampered with in the least while 
the revision made the serial much better suited to 
youthful readers than if I had clung closely to the 
old court records. 

In the Biblical story, especially, the author can- 
not afford to present merely a re-hash of well-known 
narratives which can be read directly from the Bible 
itself. You must bring to your task such imaginary 
additions to the familiar tale as will give it a fresh 
and curiosity-provoking quality. This can be achieved 
largely by introducing wide-awake fictional young 
people who occupy the center of the stage. The real 
historical characters, though secondary, take on new 
interest as seen and heard through the eyes and ears 
of the juveniles. But the latter should be more than 
onlookers. They must be actors who participate in 
the events which actually took place. 

To illustrate. I once entertained the idea of writing 
a juvenile serial in which St. Paul should figure. 
In reading the book of Acts, I found such a wealth 
of dramatic material that I was at a loss to know 
what to select. From this embarrassment of riches I 
finally chose those episodes in the life of the apostle 
which occurred in the city of Ephesus. where he and 
his Christian followers were rather badly treated. The 
native silversmiths, who made a lucrative living by 
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“Hello, Bill, how’s the writing business after al 
these years?” 


fashioning statues of their patron goddess Diana. 
wanted nothing to do with a new god. They there 
fore staged several violent protests which took the 
form of a turbulent uproar and a mob scene in the 
theatre. Paul barely escaped serious trouble by being 
persuaded to remain in hiding for the time being. 

My problem, as I saw it, was to present his case 
so convincingly that one or more non-believing char- 
acters would, through first-hand contacts with him 
—yes, and his detractors—be won over to his way 
of life. I hit upon a hostile young silversmith ap- 
prentice and a visiting young girl cousin for this 
purpose, throwing both into the thick of the critical 
events. In a series of fictional adventures. constantly 
mounting in suspense, they saw Paul’s Christianity 

and its opposite—in action and were able to judge 
for themselves which was the more desirable. Almost 
against their will, they reached their decision, which 
was finally on the side of the apostle’s teachings. 
Conflict of one sort or another, also strong emo 
tional reaction, were evident throughout the entire 
course of “Crown and Cross.” 

So much for source material and the general pat: 
tern of the serial story. When it comes to the ar 
rangement of the usable data, I proceed something 
like this. At first, without trying to separate the 
good from the bad, I merely jot down whatever 
occurs to me as having even a remote connection 
with the story ahead. These notes, while often frag- 
mentary and disjointed, give me something to work 
on, even though I know many may have to be dis- 
carded by the time my plot begins to take form. In 
an attempt to get that plot in working order, I mull 
over the various ideas collected, talk them over with 
myself, as it were. “Is this logical?” I ask. “What 
bearing has that on the story proper?’ “How can ! 
speed up the action?” Before I know it, I have be- 
come so well acquainted with my characters and their 
possibilities that the outlining of the serial is a com- 
paratively simple matter. 


A careful and concise synopsis is the next step. 
For two reasons I never fail to do this preparatory 
work. In the first place, it helps to clarify the seria! 
as a whole in my own mind, affording the opportunity 
for last-minute deletion of any weak spots and the 
strengthening of the story structure with better sub- 
stitutes. In the second place. if sent to promising 
markets, the synopsis provides an excellent intro- 
duction to the finished serial-to-be. The editors | 
have approached appear to be very glad to examin 
this shorter form and, on the strength of it, car 
judge fairly well whether or not they will be inter 
ested in the completed product. They may sugges 
changes, may turn it down flat or—happy thought !- 
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practically accept the story in advance if you have 
done an exceptionally good job in miniature. In any 
ase, delays are shortened and the serial itself saved 
unnecessary journeys hither and thither-—not to :men- 
postage! 

As to the actual mechanics of serial writing, little 
claboration 1s required here, as the essential factors 
‘to be kept in mind are so similar to those of the short 
story. Suspense, a constantly incrcasing interest, dra 
matic climax towards which every part of the stor, 
must be directed--these, briefly, are the principal 
requisites. Of outstanding importance is suspense, of 
course, and this must, if nowhere else, be sustained 
at the end of cach chapter. It is imperative that the 
juvenile reader be so agog with curiosity when he 
comes up against “to be continued” that he will 
work his imagination overtime trying to figure out 
for himself what is to follow. If he is indifferent 
about the matter, it is a pretty sure sign that the 
serial is a failure. The opening chapter is generally 
conceded to be the hardest to write, and for this 
reason, should be put togetlfer with extreme care 
Even at this early stage, the principal characters must 
be introduced and differentiated, the plot hinted at 
and necessary “‘plants’’ subtly scattered here and 
there. 

Markets should be studied with the utmost  thor- 
oughness, for the serial requirements of d‘fferent 
editors are by no means the same. Thus certain pub- 
lications prefer to use both boy and girl characters, 
whereas others, intended primarily for boys, require 
the girls to be of very minor importance if not non- 
existent. 

The length of the serial, also the wordage of the 
individual chapters, likewise varies. Short serials of 
two or three parts are sometimes published, but the 
more popular length is double this number. Some 
editors will even consider ten or twelve chapters. 
Because of this wide divergence, it is wise for the 
writer to have a definite idea at the start of the 
market or markets he wishes to make and govern him- 
self accordingly. The average acceptable chapter 
length is 2500 words or thereabouts if the serial is 
slanted towards the teen-age reader. If meant for the 
older group, running into the early twenties, this 
may be increased to 3000 words. 

Religious papers, especially those which circulate 
among church-shools, constitute a fertile—if not the 
most fertile—market for juvenile historical serials. 
They buy a bulky amount of fiction, and as they are 
generally weeklies, in the aggregate a considerable 
rumber of serial stories find their way into print 
in the course of a year. 

The Biblical story has already been touched upon. 
There is one of another character very much akin to 
it in which some morally great but non-Biblical 
character is introduced. Neither of these types should 
be “preachy.” Te portray the outstanding person as 
warm, human, and courageous, it is not necessary to 


resort to a tiresome discussion of theoretical id-as, 
doctrines and such. 
Take Roger Williams, for example. At first 


thought, it might seem an utterly impossible task to 
interest any boy or girl in “the apostle of soul 
liberty,’ who, according to the severe Massachusetts 
Puritans, “had a windmill in his head.’’ Now Roger 
Williams did talk—-he talked a great deal. It was a 
decidedly wordy age, in fact, in which he lived. But 
when I set out to put him in a serial, I snapped my 
fingers at the laborious arguments and counter-argu- 
ments which fill so many pages of history. 

What did I substitute? A kidnapped boy, several 
Indians who had been kindly treated by the ‘‘crazy”’ 
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outcast, a trick plot to trap and return him to the 
authorities from whom he had escaped and_ the 
failure of the scheme—these were my fictional de. 
vices. The turning-point of the story was the young 
hero’s discovery that Roger Williams, contrary to the 
mistaken appraisal of his fellow colonists, was a 
bold, valiant soul whom he wanted to know better. 
It is partly through h’s efforts that the refugee is 
allowed to move on ard found the settlement which 
he gratefully named Providence. An editor signified 
his approval of the serial with a welcome check. 

To summarize the strong appeal which the his- 
torical juvenile serial has for me. First, it deals with 
a past which is constantly opening up new and thrill- 
ing surprises. Again, it is long enough to keep me 
interested and absorbed in the characters I create 
and develop without being tco long to become 
wearisome. Lastly. I believe that if the story has 
appealing material and is well worked out, some 
editorial door will be opened to receive it. Experi- 
ment for yourself and see if you will not agree with 
me! 


HALF-HOUR TELEVISION 
SCENARIOS NEEDED 


By Pauline Sharpe 


SACKETT and Prince, 681 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, for whom I am writing director, is seeking 
guality program series and visually conceived corn 
mercials. By quality we mean what “Cavalcade of 
America,” “Exploring the Unknown,” and a Nor- 
man Corwin dramatization are to radio. 

In the free-lance market we have three current 
dramatic series to which writers may submit  half- 
hour scenarios especially written for television pro- 
duction. “Tele-Short Story’ is a series based on 
adaptations. They may be classical or modern stage 
or rad’o plays, short or novel stories, etc. For this 
series, it is best to check with us before going ahead 
with the scenario or television picture-story draft. 
Modern material should be cleared by the writer. 

The second series is “Playtime’’ which may be a 
dramatic, mystery, comedy, satire, fantasy, etc., sce- 
nario on any subject using two or three sets at most 
with a maximum of six or seven characters. 

The third series, “Video Vignettes,” is based on 
historical and biographical material. The purpose of 
this series is to present tele-plays about any historical 
figure (period, nationality, field of accomplishment 
unlimited), in a specific conflict or singular dra- 
matic event taken from his life. This is not a 
panorama series. 

Payment for television varies because of the very 
nature of the medium itself. We have a rate-scale 
for three different versions or drafts before the 
original idea is finally developed into the producer's 
shooting script. Each scale is based on the cost of 
the overall production budget for this reason: we 
buy only the first television performance rights. This. 
of course, does not apply to a series idea. If the one 
writer can conceive the idea, outline, or adaptation; 
and can then write it into a scenario form; and 
from there can also develop the scenario into a 
video picture-story draft, he is entitled to payment 
for each version. Naturally, if we accept any one 
or two of the drafts, he is paid accordingly. All pay- 
ments are made on production only. 

No idea, outline, scenario, or picture-story will be 
read unless accompanied by a signed release form. 
Material will be returned if postage is enclosed. 
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READER ORIENTATION 


By CHARLES CARSON 


THOSE of us who write 
articles on how to write do a 
great deal of talking about 
“that first paragraph.” Yet, 
when we have finished, the 
r ader often eyes fishily 
and says, “Yes, but bow do I 
open a story?” 

I think the whole thing 
cen be embraced in the term 
recder orientation. Webster de- 
fi-es orientation as, “Aware- 
ress of the existing situation, 
with reference to time, place 

Charles Carson ard identity of persons.” 

There is the answer in a nut- 
shell. Now. we'll see how orentation really works in 
opening a story. 

A few years ago I wrote a2 short story for Scrip/. 
called “Mountain Vengeance.” It concerned an aged 
mountaineer who decided to shoot it out with a young 
fellow who supposedly had wronged his daughter. 
What facts must we have in the opening? First, we 
must have the man’s rame; we must know his a>- 
proximate ave, his present mood, where the opening 
scene is laid; and there must be planted a situation 
fr>m which complication will inevitably spring. 

IIere is ene wav of stating the foregoing facts, but 
it is vot the way to open a story: 

Zack Brockton was an Ozark moonshiner, 
eighty-one years old. His daughter, Elvira, was a 
truthful girl, and when she told him that Jud 
Preston had betraved her, the old man grew aner’ 
~d made dire threats against Jud’s life. When 
P'vira saw her father in this mood, she made no 
‘ttemmt to reason with him, for in the hills one’s 
horor doves not go unavenged. 

The facts are there yes, but we have only a fli 
statement. devoid of drama, the veriest corn anyone 
ever wrote. 

Here is the opening I used: 

Suddenly, Zack  Brockton’s  eight-one 
s-emed to drop from his shoulders like a cloak. 
Calmly walking across the room to the fireboard, 
he reached for the ramrod and began placing a 
charge in his muzzle-loader. If what Elvira had 
just told him were true, a new feud was imminent, 
and he knew that his little girl never lied. 

Here we have introduced two characters. shown 
their relation to each other, laid a backdrop for the 
show with a sprinkling of local color, and most im- 
portant of all we have set the stage for excitement 
to come, without giving away too much of the story. 
In other words, the reader is thoroughly orentated 
before he finishes the first paragraph. 

I am discussing this subject because I see rejected 
manuscripts from those who start with one or more 
of the needed essentials. but fail to use a// of them. 
For instance. many such stories open with nothing 
but dialogue; there is no hint of where the characters 
are or who thev are. In other cases, the writer may 
have Marvy and John in a specific place, but we don’t 
know until we have read two pages whether Mary 
and John are cousins, sweethearts or casual friends. 
and anything they have said up to that point is in- 
effective. Again, the time, place and characters may 
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be clear in their relation to each other, but there is 
nothing that indicates action to come. A good story 
opening sets the entire scence immed-ately and clearly. 

In writing a magazine article, it is often a good 
plan to approximate fiction technique as far as pos. 
sible. In an article I wrote for Ghost Town News, | 
told about a prominent early Californian who died, 
leaving an unknown amount of gold, which. still 
lies buried somewhere beneath the streets of Los 
Angeles. I had obtained this story firsthand from the 
subject’s granddaughter. 

The narrative hook I used was indistinguishable 
from that in fiction, but the story was not fiction. 
Here is how I started: 

Don Francisco Avila was a man of affluence. 

He owned houses and cattle and lands. He had 

charming daughters and a wife whose statuesque 

beauty was the talk of the pueblo. But his treasure 

did not end there, for he had gold. If there had 

been sons, I should not be writing this story, for 

then the gold would have been saved. But there 
were no sons. 

Again, we have introduced our leading character, 
and we have told what we are going to write about, 
without divulging the outcome. 

In the novel, the same rule applies, but more space 
is required in which to establish a premise. If one 
has an attractive style, his opening can sprawl over 
five or six pages before the reader knows who is 
where or doing what. Personally, 1 know that I must 
depend a great deal on plot and swiftness of tempo, 
therefore I get the yarn going in a page or two. | 
think each novelist will find this to be an individual 
problem, though the general procedure is the same 

I wrote a novel of 65,000 words, which is soon to 
be released in England and the British Colonies 
under the title of “Mountain Troubadour.” At first 
I thought of opening with what the movie producers 
call a “long shot,’ showing the background (which 
is important to the story), then I would “fade in’ 
where the action was taking place. Immediately, | 
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“It’s my story of how I flew the first Rocket 
Plane.’ 
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saw where I was handicapping myself and decided 
‘o Open with the main character and weave the back- 
eround into the action. 

Here is the way I did it: 


Luke Shadrick knew that he was being followed. 
He jerked the mule’s rein and thumped him in 
the ribs with bare heels, but the stubborn animal 
refused to change his gait. Up the incline of Fod- 
dorstock Mountain the boy rode, his gaze fixed 
straight ahead. He was nearing the hilltop now, 
and anyone following on foot would be left be- 
hind as soon as he got up there on the level 
ground. 

It was in a one-room cabin, nestling on the 
slope of such a hill, that Luke first saw light of 
day. For seventeen years he watched the chameleon- 
like earth change her colors from green to brown, 
to winter’s white and then back to green. 


From spring until autumn the earth was vi- 
brant with life. Then the October frosts came, 
killing the sedge grass and imbuing the oak leaves 
with varied hues of amber and dark gold. Invig- 
orating autumn breezes drifted down from the 
north, carrying a tingle that chilled the Ozark 
night and filled the days with reminiscences of the 
summer that had gone. 


I HITCHED MY TYPEWRITER TO A TRAILER 


DOWN memory lane, I can see an eager school 
girl listening attentively as an impressive speaker ad- 
vised “As you young people take your places in the 
world, hitch your wagons to a star and you will 
succeed.” 

In the years since, I have never found a wagon I 
cared to ride, nor any star near enough to make a 
good hitching post. But I have found a much more 
practical vehicle and a much nearer goal. T have 
hitched my typewriter to a trailer and have found 
success to a Satisfying degree. 

In the company of my travel-loving husband and 
my merry little daughter, I have poked my nose into 
many nooks and corners and told the world about 
it. 

A trailer, I have found, makes the very best kind 
of office, It is completely private. One can spread 
page after page of script all about the place, go 
away and leave them there and return to find not so 
much as a single page missing. For one, like my- 
self, who enjoys a cup of coffee always at hand, the 
pot and heating unit are always at one’s elbow. 

Our trailer serves as our dark room where my 
husband develops pictures he takes to illustrate my 
articles. With shelves overhead he has made the 
trailer clothes closet into a perfect darkroom, com- 
pact and light proof. 

Before starting off on a jaunt, we fill our ice box 
with supplies and take along plenty of bedding. Thus 
we can stop and go to work at any place that catches 
our interest. There is nothing like doing a story on 
the spot. The inspiration gained by actual sight, smell! 
and contact is carried over into the script. Pictures 
can be made “pat” in their interpretation. Casual 
passers-by often supply just the bit of local color 
needed to make the illustrating pictures come alive. 

There was the time that the eighty-year-old father 
of the Jackson clan issued a call to his two sons and 
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On such an afternoon, Luke Shadrick rode 
leisurely along the crest of a hillock on the back 
of his mule. 

Now, let’s recapitulate for a moment and see what 
we have done. We opened with the leading char- 
acter in action, then we gave a bit of local atmos- 
phere and returned to the opening scene. But we did 
a great deal more. We gave the location, the boy’s 
age and probable economic status, his birthplace and 
the fact that some unwelcome person is following 
him. The chapter has about 3000 words, and before 
it ends the basic story problem is firmly established. 

Therefore, I believe we can define reader orienta- 
tion by saying it is composed of a few simple but 
essential ingredients. (1) Introduce the principal 
character (or more if necessary). (2) Show where 
he is. (3) Indicate his approximate age, physical 
characteristics or occupation, when these factors are 
going to figure in the story. (4) Show him in action, 
with some hint of what he is going to do. (5) If 
the locale is important, tell a bit about it, too. (6) 
Do not present bare facts. Dramatize them. (7) Es- 
tablish a situation which inevitably will bring about 
complication. 

So, there we are—many points of technique rolled 
into one and simplified. Call it what you may—I 
have called it reader orientation. 


By JANET JACKSON 


daughter to come home for a re-union. We were in 
Virginia, so hooking our trailer to our Ford we 
started out early to keep the date. 

Side trips started almost at once. Steel mills had 
to be looked into in Ohio because the youngest of 
our trio wondered what they were, pouring out their 
black smoke all over Youngstown. Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the paternalistic little town we had long 
wanted to visit, was not too far off our trail. Corn- 
fields in Indiana yielded beautiful pictures of men 
and machines at work on the good earth. Chicago 
kept us a couple of days. In Iowa, a friendly filling 
station manager told us of a model dairy farm near 
by. We reached Cedar Rapids just in time for the 
formal opening of a chain store. Halfway through 
Nebraska we passed cherry orchards with luscious 
fruit hanging temptingly from green branches. A 
couple of hundred feet from an especially tempting 
tree we found a country inn displaying a big sign 
“Fresh Cherry Pie.”” Right there we called a halt 
for a day, intereviewed the Inn keeper who proved 
also to be owner of a big orchard, took notes on 
marketing his fruit, rode a truck through his orchard 
and watched cherry pickers at work. 

Every so often as we passed the post office ot 
some little town on the Lincoln Highway, we stopped 
long enough to mail out one or two large brown 
envelopes (you know the kind). 

After the reunion and a round trip across so many 
states, our funds were pretty low. Imagine, then, the 
welcome our awaiting mail got when we found it 
contained checks from a dairy publication, a chain 
store magazine, a religious periodical, a boy's life 
paper, a trailer travel magazine and others. 

Hitch one’s wagon to a star? Not in our time. 
Clank those keys to the tune of rolling wheels and 
connect with a world of adventure your stay-at-home 
brothers will love to read about! 
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AUSTRALIAN AND NEW 
ZEALAND MARKETS 


By ARTHUR J. GRENFELD 


I have often been asked the 
question whether or not writ- 
ers and readers in Australia 
have different needs, insofar 
as literary expression is con- 
cerned, from writers and read- 
ers living in the United States 
of America. 

The answer is both “yes” 


and ‘‘no.’ 
"Yes" because the people 
“down under” have need of 


the same literary expression, 
which answers the needs of 
all humans irrespective of race 
and color as the people in this 
country. “No” because they also need some literary 
expression which gives specific satisfaction to them by 
reason of the nature of their lives and their experience 
of living. 

This raises the question of a dual purpose in all 
literature: namely, the satisfaction of both the uni- 
versal and the particular needs of a people. The 
particular needs of readers living in Australia and 
New Zealand can be met by the writers who have 
been living in those countries. But the universal needs 
of those readers can be better supplied by writers 
from overseas—not because overseas writers are 
necessarily better than Australian or New Zealand 
writers, but rather because they seem to have a 
broader outlook on life. 


Arthur J. Grenfeld 


If an American writer wishes to sell stories and 
arti-les in Australia and New Zealand, he should 
avoid trying to write them in a_ style which he 


imagines is suited for the readers living in those 
countries. Let him rather write as if for an American 
audience, but only on a universal theme. Any stor 
or article written on a topic with universal appeal 
and in good standard English will be as acceptable 
to an Australian or New Zealand reader as it is to 
American readers. What appeals to one appeals to 
the other. They have much in common. 

The editorial requirements in Australia and New 
Zealand reflect these needs of the readers living in 
those countries. An American writer should bear in 
mind that the editor of a national publication in 
either of those countries looks at things in much the 
same light as the editor of a similar publication in 
this country. He is just as anxious to get good stories 
or articles, and he doesn’t care where they come 
from. 

In this article I propose to discuss only those New 
Zealand and Australian publications with which I 
have had some dealings. But for the information of 
those writers who are interested, I'll also list those 
publications with which I have not had dealings 
recently, but in the case of these I suggest a writer 
query the editor before submitting manuscripts: 


A. B. C. Weekly, 250 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia. 
Short stories (800-1000 words), verse, articles of 
general interest (600-800 words), paragraphs about 
broadcasting, and joke drawings. Payment on publica- 
tion at 4 cents per 13-em line; 5 cents per 17-em line. 
This is the organ of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, edited by Alan Moyle. 
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Advertiser, King William St., Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, is published daily. Present requirements limited 
to short-short stories (500) and to articles on 
topical, literary, and general themes, preferably with 
good photographic illustrations. Payment on publica- 
tion according to merit, but with minimum of about 
$7 per 1000 words. The editor is F. Lloyd Dumas. 


Adrocate, 143-151 a’Beckett St., Melbourne, Vic 
toria, Australia, a weekly. No fiction, but articles 
and paragraphs with a Roman Catholic flavoring 
are paid for at about $7 per 1000 words. 


Age, 233 Collins St., Melbourne, one of Victoria's 
leading dailies. No fiction at present, but topical, 
literary and descriptive articles (800 to 1200 words), 
and news photographs are required. Pays good rates 
on publication, with minimum of $7 per 1000 words 
and $1 for illustrations. The editor is H. A. M. Camp- 
bell 

Aircraft, 44-74 Flinders St., Melbourne, a monthly, 
requires articles of a technical or semi-technical nature 
of 1000 to 3000 words, and cartoons on aviation. The 
editor is D. Weaver. 

Angry Penguins, Brookman Bldg., Grenfell St., 
Adelaide, South Australia, published irregularly. 
Short stories, and articles on literature, art, music, 
theatre, film or sociological topics are required, to- 
gether with appropriate slanted cartoons, jokes, and 
paragraphs. No limit on wordage, and payment at 
$7 per 1000 words. 

Annals, Sacred Heart Monastery, Kensington, 
N.S.W., Australia, published monthly, requires 
short stories (1500-3000 words), serials of about 
45,000 words, and articles of about 2500 words. 
Payment on acceptance, at $5 per story or article, 
serials according to length. The editor is the Rev. 
John F. McMahon. 

Argus, 365 Elizabeth St., Melbourne, Australia, 
one of Victoria’s leading dailies. Stories up to 5000 
words and articles on almost any topic up to 2000 
words are required. High rates of payment accord- 
ing to merit. (From my own experience I know this 
publication pays the highest rates of any in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, but it demands a_ high 
standard.) Pays on acceptance. 

Australasian Grocer, 312 Flinders St., Melbourne. 
published monthly. Requires any sort of article of 
interest to grocers, about 1000 words. Payment on 
publication at $3.50 per 1000 words. The editor is 
H. J. Book. 

Australian Insurance and Banking Record, 479 Col- 
lins St.. Melbourne, published monthly. Topical 
articles on banking and insurance, of about 1500 
words. Payment at about $6 per 1000 words. The 
editor is L. A. P. Hickey. 

Australian Journal, 350-352 Swanston St., Mel 
bourne, the leading monthly in the fiction field. Re 
quires good “‘magazine story” of about 5000 words 
dramatic, humorous, mystery or romantic. Does not 
like war themes, or morbid or sexy stuff. Also re- 
quires serials divided into installments of about 
10,000 words. Good rates of pay according to the 
value and possibilities of the work, but the edito: 
(R. G. Campbell) is prepared to make an arrange 
ment with any writer who can satisfy his require 
ments. 
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Australian Woman's Mirror, 252 George St., Syd 
ney, N.S.W., one of the leading women's weeklies 
Paragraphs, articles, serials, short stories, verse and 
photographs are required. Short stories should be 
about 1200-2500 words, articles about 1000) words. 
paragraphs about 150 words, serials 50,000-75,000 
words, and vetse about 24 lines. Payment at good 
rates on acceptance. The editor is C. Llewellyn Grit- 
fiths. 

Australian Women's Weekly, 168-174 Castlereagh 
St., Sydney, similar to the Australian Woman's Muir 
ror. Payment is made on publication at varying rates. 
Editor, K. Wilkinson. 

Australasian Radio World, 214 George St., Syd 
ney, published monthly. Popular articles on simple 
technical radio subjects and photographs, paragraphs, 
cartoons are required. Payment at $14 per LOOO 
words. A good prospect for freelances with know! 
edge of radio. 

Australian Home Budget, Central House, Central 
Square, Sydney, published monthly. Requires short 
stories (up to 3000 words), articles on all topics ot 
interest to women (up to 1200 words), and. pata- 
graphs, preferably humorous. Payment, on publica 
tion, ranges from $7 to $10. The editor is Miss Edna 
Morse. 

Australian Home Journal, 407-409 Kent St., Syd- 
ney, published monthly. Requires homely short stories 
about 3000 words, Pays $7 per 1000 words, on pub- 
lication. The editor is J. Russell. 

Australia National Journal, published monthly by 
Ure Smith Pty. Ltd. Federation House, 166 Phillip 
St., Sydney. Requires short stories, brief sketches and 
articles with a modern slant. Cartoons and jokes are 
also used. Pays $7 per 1000. Editor is Miss Gwen 
Morton Spencer. 

Australian Music Maker and Dance Band New. 
416 George St., Sydney, published monthly, requires 
short stories (1500 words) and articles (1500 words) 
and cartoons. Good prospects here for the freelance 
with a knowledge of the entertaining business. Pay- 
ment at varying rates on publication. The editor is 
Miss Dorothy Ford. 

Bulletin, 252 George St., Sydney, one of Australia’s 
leading weekly publications. Requires short stories 
up to 3000 words, articles, paragraphs, and cartoons. 
Payment on acceptance at $7 per 1000 words. This 
is a hard publication to break into, has a traditionally 


high standard, and treats new writers rather 
brusquely. 
Cavalcade, 56 Young St., Sydney, published 


monthly. This is a digest type of publication, using 
articles and short stories of 1000 to 1800 words. Also 
requires cartoons and jokes. Payment on acceptance, 
varying according to merit. The editor is K. G. Mur- 
ray. 

Chronicle, King William St., Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. Published weekly. Requires short stories (up 
to 2000 words), articles of about 1250 words, and 
news photographs. Payment on publication, at about 
$7 per 1000 words. The editor is Harold Sexton. 

Digest of World Reading, 174 Little Collins St., 
Melbourne, a monthly which specializes in short 
articles and stories of about 1000 words. Payment at 
varying rates. Advisable to query first. 

Daily Mirror, Kippax and Holt St., Sydney. Re- 
quires topical, general and literary articles, of be- 
tween 500 and 600 words, and short stories of about 
1000 words. Payment varies from $7 to $17 per 
article or story according to merit, on publication. 

Decoration and Glass, 19 Bridge St., Sydney, pub. 
lished monthly. Requires articles on architecture, 
home building, post-war planning, interior decorat- 
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ing, household hints, accompanied by drawings, plans 
or photographs. Payment on acceptance, varying ac- 
cording to merit. The editor is Edward Fahey. 

Dairy Exporter and Home Journal, Wakefield St., 
Wellington, New Zealand. Circulates in country 
districts. Requires articles on dairying, cartoons with 
dairy farm background, short stories from 1000 to 
2000 words, and paragraphs. Articles should be il- 
lustrated wherever possible. Good articles dealing 
with farming in other countries will stand a good 
chance of acceptance. Payment on acceptance at about 
$8 per 1000 words. The editor is Chas. Burnard. 

Express and Journal, King William St., Adelaide, 
South Australia, is published weekly. Any out-of-the- 
way stuff is welcomed. Short stories (1500 to 2500 
words), serials of about 25,000 words, and_ short 
articles on topicai, household or fashion themes are 
required. Payment at about $4 per 1000 words. The 
editor is Clive Kelly. 

Evening Post, Willis St., Wellington, New Zea- 
land. This daily requires feature articles of 1200 
words. Rates of payment depend on whether or not 
the article has been widely syndicated. The editor is 
J. R. Smith. 

Evening Star, Dunedin, New Zealand. This daily 
requires literary and general articles of about 1500 
words, on such themes as history, anniversaries, ex- 
ploration, and the less known and more romantic 
industries. Payment on publication, at $3.50 per 
column. The editor is W. F. Alexander. 

Farmer and Settler, 321 Pitt St., Sydney, published 
weekly. Illustrated articles dealing with agricultural 
and rural themes are required. Payment varies ac- 
cording to suitability, usually on publication. The 
editor is James Mahoney. 

Fashion and Society, 1 Douglass St., Sydney, pub- 
lished monthly. Articles should be of interest to 
women and not less than 1000 words. The rate of 
pay is about $4 per 1000 words, on publication. The 
editor is Miss S. M. Deaton. 

Grocery and Storekeeping News, 312 Flinders St., 
Melbourne, is published monthly. Articles of 1200 
words, dealing with the trade, are required. Payment 
on publication at varying rates. The editor is J. N. 
Williams. 

Herald, 44-74 Flinders St., Melbourne. One of 
Victoria’s leading dailies. Short stories of about 1500 
words, articles, paragraphs, and topical photographs 
are required. Articles of not more than 750 words 
are most acceptable. Payment on acceptance, of about 
$8 per column. The editor is A. K. Thomas. 

Health and Physical Culture, 107 Pitt St., Syd- 


THE 
EDITORS 


This story’s from Andy McTaper, 
Who’s really a fine penny scraper. 
The editors roar 

And his manner deplore, 

Por he uses both sides of the paper. 
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ney, published monthly. Articles of about 2000 words 
are required, slanted to educate readers to health 
through psychology and physiology, with special at- 
tention to the training of youngsters and adolescents. 
It is preferable for articles to be illustrated. The 
editor, F. H. Gray, says he particularly needs good 
photographs of healthy, well-developed and pro>or- 
tioned figures of both sexes, child and adult. Best 
to query first as high rates are paid for special 
matter on publication. 


Home Beautiful, 44-74 Flinders St., Melbourne, 
one of Victoria’s leading monthly magazines. Articles 
with illustrations on any subject dealing with the 
home and garden are carefully considered, Payment 
on acceptance at varying rates. The editor is W. A. 
Shum. 

Humor, published weekly by the New Century 
Press Pty. Ltd.. 3 North York St., Sydney. Requires 
short stories of a humorous nature and of approxi- 
mately 1500 to 2000 words in length. Also interested 
in stories of approximately 25,000 words for thei 
Romance and Detective series of paper novels. Pay- 
ment on acceptance of about $3.50 per 1000 words. 
The director is Rell Horsman. 

Ideas, 191 Queen St., Melbourne. Requires short 
articles (up to 550 words) which describe new ideas 
for displaying or selling books, magazines, stationery 
lines and similar goods. Payment on publication at 
approximately 6 cents per line of 9 words. The 
editor is D. W. Thorpe. 

Kalgoorlie Miner, Hannan St.. Kalgoorlie. A 
weekly publication, using short articles (200-400 
words) of interest to women, and articles of varying 
length concerning mining and methods of treatment 
(base metals as well as gold). Payment of about 16 
cents per inch after publication. 

Key Digest, G. P. O., Box 3024, Wellington, New 
Zealand, a weekly with a wide circulation. Requires 
articles (1000-3000 words), modern epigrams, an- 
ecdotes about people in the international news, out- 
of-the-way facts. Payment on publication at about 
$3.50 per 1000 words. The editor is E. H. S. Miller. 

Leader, 233 Collins St., Melbourne, one of Vic- 
toria’s leading weeklies, catering principally to 
country readers. Stories of 1800 to 2500 words, and 
serials of about 60,000 (‘thrillers’) are required. 
Payment on acceptance at about $7 per 1000 words. 
The editor is H. A. W. Campbell. 

Life Digest, 230 Stanley St., Melbourne. Pub- 
lished monthly. Short stories (1500-2000 words) and 
articles of similar length on any topic are required. 
Payment varies, with minimum of about $3.50 per 
1000 words. The editor is C. S. Taylor. 

Man Only, 56 Young St., Sydney. Published 
monthly. Short stories up to 2500 words and general 
and topical articles of 1000 to 1800 words are re- 
quired, also cartoons of appeal to men. Payment on 
acceptance according to merit. The editor is K. G. 
Murray. 

Mail, North Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Published weekly. Topical and general articles, il- 
lustrated with photographs where possible, and good 
serials up to 25,000 words, and short stories up to 
4,000 words are required. Payment at varying rates, 
with a minimum of $7 per 1000 words. The editor 
is J. D. Brown. 

New Idea, 230 Stanley St., West Melbourne. Pub- 
lished weekly. The editor (Chas. S. Taylor) wants 
yarns with a “kick.” Short stories (2000 to 3000), 
articles on home, fashion and child welfare (1000 
to 3000 words), and serials of about 50,000 words 
are required. Payment on acceptance at $3.50 per 
1000 words. 


Newspaper News, Warwick Bldg., Hamilton St., 
Sydney. Published monthly. Articles illustrated with 
photographs of special interest to press, printing 
radio or advertisers are used. Payment varies. The 
editor is S. Kingsbury. 

New Zealand Herald, 149 Queen St., Auckland, ts 
especially interested in articles (up to 600 words) on 
economic and political subjects, for which the rate 
of payment on publication is $7. The editor is 
A. Munro. 

New Zealand Observer, 12 Wyndham St., Auck- 
land, will consider topical and general articles 
(1600 to 1800 words) preferably illustrated with 
photographs, for which payment is made at the rate 
of about 16 cents per inch. The editor is Robert 
B. Bell. 

New Zealand Woman's Weekly, Shortland St., 
Auckland, has need of articles about outstanding per- 
sonalities or interesting women’s activities. It is a 
family magazine. Short stories (2500 to 3000 words) 
and articles (1000 to 1500 words) and paragraphs 
should be bright and full of human interest. Pay- 
ment on acceptance—stories from $7 to $14 and 
articles from $5 to $8. The editor is Miss Hedda 
Dyson. 
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Pacific Islands Monthly, Union House, 247 George 
St., Sydney. This is a high grade newspaper-maga- 
zine circulating throughout the Pacific and Australia. 
Contributors should have some knowledge of life in 
the Pacific. Short stories and articles are used. Pay- 
ment varies. The editor is R. W. Koblon. 

Pertinent, 88 Pitt St., Sydney. Published monthly. 
Short stories (1000 to 3000 words) and articles of 
a topical, literary, political and general nature (1000 
to 2000 words) are required. Cartoons, ideas for 
cartoons, unusual photographs, and poetry are also 
required. Payment varies from 3 cents per line up. 
The editor is Leon Batt. 

Pix, 60-70 Elizabeth St., Sydney. Published weekly. 
Short articles of all types are required, but the length 
should not exceed 500 words, and they must be 
copiously illustrated. Most favored picture- 
series and unusual photographs. Rates of payment 
vary considerably. The editor is L. Foster. 

Pocket Book Weekly, 60-66 Elizabeth St., Syd- 
ney. Short stories up to 3000 words and articles on 
topical, literary and general subjects up to 2500 words 
are required. Payment varies, but averages about $7 
per 1000 words. Payment on acceptance. The editor 
is John Goodge. 

Queensland Co-Operator, Box No. 743K, G. P. O., 


SONG FOR YOUR BIRTHDAY 


By Carol Turner Hall 


In college, teachers all agreed 

That you were destined to succeed 

As poet, painter, nun or novelist, 
Essayist, editor, or anthologist. 

You have turned thirty, (and you show it.) 
Too late to be a Younger Poet. 

But if you cast off all repression 

There still is time for Self Expression. 
Expose your brothers, blame your Mama, 
Or write a social-angled drama, 

Or prove your town a mess of Babbits, 
Or write a play with several rabbits. 
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Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Short stories and 
articles of interest to country people. Payment varies. 
The editor is W. Kidstoe. — 

Quiz, published monthly by the Gayle Publishing 
Co., 228 Pitt St., Sydney. Short stories (750-2500), 
articles (1000-1500 words), cartoons, and verse 
are required. Payment is at good rates on publication. 
The editor is George Little. 

Radio and Hobbies, 60-66 Elizabeth St., Sydney. 
Published weekly. Short articles on aviation, radio, 
hobbies and scientific subjects are required, prefei- 
ably illustrated. Payment on publication at $7 per 
1000 words or higher. The editor is John B. Lillis. 

Sun News-Pictovial, 44-74 Flinders St., Melbourne, 
C. 1. One of Victoria’s leading dailies. Topical 
articles, with strong news interest (1000-1500 
words), and short stories (up to 2500 words) are 
required. Payment on publication at about $15 per 
1000 words. The editor is Allan Burbury. 

Sun, 60-66 Elizabeth St., Sydney. This important 
daily pays well for short* stories (about 750 words) 
and articles of about 1000 words on any interesting 
topic. Cartoons and interesting photographs are also 
required. Payment on acceptance, from $10 up, ac- 
cording to quality, plus half proceeds if syndicated 
in other States. The editor is John Goodge. 

Sydney Morning Herald, Box No. 506, G. P. O., 
Sydney. One of the most important dailies, with a 
very wide circulation. There is no restriction on the 
type of article or story, except that, generally speak- 
ing, it should not exceed 1200 words. Payment on 
acceptance is governed by the space and prominence 
which can be given to the contribution, but is above 
the average. The editor is A. H. McLachlay. 

Smith's Weekly, 126 Phillip St., Sydney. Openings 
here are for paragraphs based on personal experiences, 
for light humorous and satirical verse, and for epi- 
grammatic comment on the times. Short stories of 
1000 words are required, for which payment on 
acceptance is $16 up. The editor is Claude E. F. 
McKay. 

Sunday Mail, Queen St., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia. An important weekly. Short serials (15,- 
000-20,000), short stories (1000-2000 words), and 
articles on child welfare, housekeeping, fashion and 
topical subjects (500-1200 words) are required. 
Rates vary according to length and quality, from a 
minimum of about $3.50 per 1000 words. Payment 
on acceptance. The editor is F. B. Daly. 

Telegraph, Box 1431.T., G. P. O., Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia. An important daily. The type 
of contributions required are those that have a gen- 
eral appeal. Length should not exceed 1000 words 
for articles (700-800 preferred) and 1500 for short 
stories. Payment on acceptance, but sometimes on 
publication, at about $7 per 1000 words. The editor 
is A. R. Wickers. 

Tribune, 605 George St., Sydney. A weekly with 
national circulation representing leftist political 
opinion. Short stories (1000-1500 words) and 
articles (500-1000) are required, but they must con- 
tain definite social meaning. Payment varies. The 
editor is Harry. L. Gould. 

Unity Co-Operator, published monthly by the 
Downs Co-operative Dairy Association Ltd., Box 5, 
P. O., Toowoomba, Queensland, Australia. Short 
stories, romance, detective, crime. are required (about 
1006 words), that will ‘“‘uplift’’ farmers’ minds. 
Payment on acceptance, at $3.50 per 1000 words. 
The editor is D. W. Day. 

View. Box 22, P. O.. Camberwell, E. 6, Melbourne. 
Australia. A monthly journal of opinion on domestic 
and foreign affairs, books, theatre and cinema. Pre- 
ferred jength of articles 500 words or less. Payment 
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on pubfication, at varying rates according to  suit- 
ability and quality. 

Weekly Times, 44-74 Flinders Street, Melbourne. 
Short stories of 1800-2000 words, humorous car- 
toons, and striking photographs having a definite 
news-value are required. Payment on acceptance at 
$8 each story. The editor is C. J. Matthews. 

Woman's World, 129 King St., Melbourne. Pub- 
lished monthly. Has need of short stories (1000- 
i000 words), serials up to 36,000 words, and topical 
articles up to 900 words, preferably illustrated by 
photographs. Pays varying rates, from $3.50 per 1000 
words up. The editor is Miss Betty Macmillan. 

Woman, 60-66 Elizabeth St., Sydney. Published 
weekly. Likes fiction to range from 2000 to 5000 
words. Serials of 50,000 to 60,000 words are also 
used, and articles of 800 to 1500 words on anything 
of topical interest to women. Payment on acceptance, 
at about $7 per 1000 words, but higher rates for 
special material. The editor is Guy Natusch. 

World's News, 60-66 Elizabeth St., Sydney. Pub- 
lished weekly. Unusual factual stories and articles of 
general interest (1200 words) and popular fiction 
(1200 to 2500 words) are required. Payment on ac- 
ceptance, minimum of $7 per 1000 words, with 
higher payment for better material. The editor is 
John B. Lillis. 

Western Mail, Box D. 162, G. P. O., Perth, West- 
ern Australia. Published weekly. Short stories (1250- 
2000 words), and short shorts (750-1200 words), 
and articles on any subject of general interest, are 
required. Payment varies from $3.50 per 1000 words 
up. The editor is H. J. Lambert. 

Weekly News, 149 Queen St.. Auckland, New 
Zealand. This is a homeiy type of journal, requiring 
informative articles (up to 1200 words), short stories 
(up to 2000 words), and topical photographs. Pay- 
ment on publication at varying rates. The editor is 
H. I. Macpherson. 


A GOOD REFERENCE BOOK 


“Modern Writers”, a history of the Manuscripters 
Club, Los Angeles, is an excellent collection of bio- 
graphical letters, pictures, articles, and a few poems 
by people who have been speakers or entertainers 
during the years 1939 to 1946 for the Manuscripters. 
Mary Kay Tennison, the compiler, has taken great 
pains to cover many fields of writing in her selections. 
These produced articles make the book an invaluable 
aid to writers anywhere. (Wetzel Publishing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 


The Trojan-Arrow magazines, 125 E. 46th St., 
New York 17 (Hollywood Detective, Private Detec- 
tive. Speed Detective, Speed Mystery, Super Detective. 
Fighting Western, Speed Western, Leading Love, and 
Winning Love) underwent a necessary reorganization 
when Kenneth W. Hutchison and Wilton Matthews, 
former editors, were indicted on charges of grand 
larceny and forgery in the theft of $96,000 from the 
publishing firm. The editors pretended to purchase 
manuscripts which they later said were not usable. 
Over a three-year period they were accused of taking 
the above mentioned amount. They pleaded guilty 
to forgery in the second degree and face sentences 
up to ten years. Robert Gwinn is now editor of the 
men's group, and Madge Bindamin has returned to 
the firm as editor of the women’s group. They ex- 
pect to resume story purchases before very long. 
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COCKED 


By PAUL GOULD 


O. HENRY once commented derisively on the 
author who had his cowboy lurk near the door with 
his six-shooter, and shoot the seven bandits one by 
one as they came in. But O. Henry wasn’t infallible 
either. In “The Heart of the West,’ page 140, his 
Texas Ranger carried “two big .045’s.” These lethal! 
weapons would be very effective—against an amoeba. 

Mistakes in legal procedure, medical practice, and 
other technical matters became so common that they 
gave birth to a game, ‘“Boners.”” But firearms seem 
to offer writers their largest field for confusion. 
Characters point a revolver, and two pages later it 
is an automatic. The hero before going into action 
slips the magazine out of his revolver to see if it 
is loaded; or the gun-moll checks the cylinder of her 
automatic to see that the chambers are all filled. 

The calibers set forth in print must have old 
Colonel Henry gyrating in his grave. Here are a few 
outstanding examples I have noted: 


In an adventure magazine, a Mr. Faber men- 
tions a 7 mm. Luger. (There’s a 9 mm. Luger, and 
a 7.65 mm. Luger commonly known as the .30 
Luger.) 


In the “Case of the Dangerous Dowager,” Erle 
Stanley Gardner has a pistol with the caliber .32 
Smith and Wesson special. (There is a .32 Smith 
and Wesson long in pistols, and a .32 Special 
in rifles.) 

Jack London introduces a .41 automatic into 
“Burning Daylight.” (Plenty of .41’s, but not in 
automatic pistols.) 

A recent whodunit had a vest pocket .22 auto- 
matic. (If they only knew a clue to catching one 
of those, instead of the vest pocket, .25 automatic. ) 

In Dana Chambers’ “‘The Last Secret,’’ which is 
all about atom bombs, we read of ‘a Smith and 
Wesson .375 Magnum with a three-and-a-half inch 
barrel.” (This is an atomic pistol, no?) 

The July 1945 American Rifleman has on page 
9, a 190 F.W. fighter plane pour ‘‘a stream of in- 
cendiaries from their 200 mm’s.” (These pro- 
jectiles would be approximately 10 inches in di- 
ameter. ) 

Most English authors refer to calibers 
punctuation after their own fashion. They 
about the 38. or the :38; there were even 
of .256 and .470 calibers in Audry Moore's ‘‘Ser- 
engette.”’ (Calibers mean hundredths of an inch, 
and you just put in the good old-fashioned decimal 
point.) 

Many writers give out with that deadly, powerful 
but very tiny gat. Sir Goeffrey conceals it unpro- 
tuberantly in his immaculate dinner clothes. I'd like 
to see this with my own eyes. If it is tiny, it is not 
powerful. The smaller the gun, the lower the bal- 
listics. Such small guns would probably consist of .25 
automatics or .32 revolvers or automatics. They 
haven't as much authority as a .22. Observe: 


with 
write 
rifles 


Muzzle Velocity Muzzle Energy 


Caliber In Foot Seconds In Foot Pounds 
32 S and W 710 100 
.25 auto 810 73 
1400 114 
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DON’T GO OFF HALF 


Now I can see whole battalions of angry authors 
marching up in massed battalions nine-man front to 
show actual instances of men being killed with .25’s 
and .22’s. Sure, deer have been dropped with a 
twenty-two and trout have been caught on a bent 
pin. But would one of you boys like to go out hunt 
ing bear with me next Fall, armed with a nice small 
but powerful twenty-two rifle? 

There are some medium small guns that you can 
use. Smith and Wesson puts out a .38-.32, which 
means that is is a .38 Smith and Wesson calibre on 
a .32 sized frame, a gun that does slip into the 
pocket and protrudes no more than a_ fair-sized 
banana and weighs no more than an average claw- 
hammer. The Walther 9 mm. pocket automatic packs 
considerable potency; it is double-action on the first 
shot, and it isn’t much bigger than a .32 automatic. 
Even the .38 Police Positive special, with rounded 
butt, trigger spur and trigger guard filed off, and 
with a two-inch barrel, might crawl under the wire 
as a medium-sized Betsy. 

In the same vein, our scribbling friends seem to 
think that small guns just make a noise like a ripe 
cantaloupe falling on an anvil, or so it says in the 
scripts. The answer to that is the good old English 
four-letter word: “Yeah?’ Shoot off a .22 BB cap 
in a closed room. It is a wee thing, about one-fifth 
as big as an ordinary .22 long rifle, with a muzzle 
energy of only twenty-two pounds. It blasts you. A 
32 going off in a small room is like a 75 mm. field 
piece; a .45 bursts you asunder like a battleship salvo. 

Leslie Charteris lets the Saint use a .45 automatic 
with half-filled powder charges that make a faint plop, 
so he says. That faint plop would still be away up 
in the decimals beyond any full symphony orchestra 
treatment of the “Warsaw Concerto.” 

And Dashiell Hammett’s Continental Op. is 
modest in describing himself as only a fair shot; 
and yet on page 84 (“The Continental Op.) “A 
gun came out of his coat. Firing from my pocket, | 
shot it out of his hand.”’ 


Roy Chapman Andrews in a recent book drops an 
animal at a guessed-at 200 yards with one shot 
from a pistol. No trouble with dat 0’ debbil bullet- 
drop. 

Other descriptions of hand-guns bring back that 
nostalgic coccyx pain. Mark Saxton in “Danger Road”’ 
had a ‘‘small’’ Luger, and Van Wyck Mason in ‘‘The 
Hong Kong Air Base Murders’’ had a Luger “‘large 
enough to command respect.” All Lugers are the 
same size; only the barrels and magazines are inter- 
changeable, like the .45-.22 conversion. 

Van Wyck Mason had Captain North also carry a 
“cut down .32 automatic.” The good Captain may 
have used it as a cigar-lighter—certainly an automatic 
that had been cut down wouldn't operate as a fire- 
arm. In “The White Rider,’ Leslie Charteris came 
up with a .45 automatic that could hold only six 
cartridges. 

The hunting and fishing periodicals constantl: 
contain articles on the best gun for this, the bes’ 
gun for that, with comparative ballistics. 


Any cartridge manufacturer, Remington, Peters 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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NEEDS OF THE DAVID C. COOK STORY PAPERS 


THESE are story papers sold in quantity to the 
Sunday schools and given by them to their scholars. 
There are four of them intended to reach different 
age and sex groups. 

All of these papers carry some out-and-out re- 
ligious material and some out-and-out secular ma- 
terial. In former days, many writers attempted to com- 
bine the two to get a religious touch, or at least a 
moral one, into every piece they wrote. In those rare 
cases where a religious touch or a moral one naturally 
falls into a story, we are more than delighted. But we 
will not publish secular material that has a dragged- 
in moral. 

Here are some of the things we want: 

1. We want fiction,*short stories, or serials, or 
even material short enough to be published in anec- 
dote form. Lengths we prefer are given in the listings 
of individual papers, but these lengths are not half 
as important to us as the story itself. Let your stories 
fall into whatever lengths they naturally take, as we 
are equipped to handle all different lengths. The big 
thing we are looking for is excitement, a sense of 
drama and action. We want red-blooded stories for 
red-blooded youth. We want romance. We want ad- 
venture. 

2. We want stories about people, all kinds of 
people, living or dead, but they must be interesting 
to the group for which they are written. We do not 
want educational material. Our readers ave to go to 
school, they Aave to study history and geography and 
science. We don’t want them to look on our papers 
as an extension of school work in any sense of the 
word. We want them to feel that in our papers they 
will find enjoyment—sheer pleasure—plus some help- 
ful material on their Sunday School work. . . . Thus 
an article about George Washington or Booker T. 
Washington is only acceptable if it is handled in such 
a fascinating way that it leaps out of the educational 
category into the fascinating one. 

3. Humor we are always looking for . 
fiction, or even in short anecdote form. 


. . fact, or 


By IVA S. HOTH, Managing Editor 


4, Religion. We are always glad to see good re- 
ligious writing of any kind, though practically all of 
the religious material for the three younger papers 1s 
staff written. 

5. Sports stories and articles. We want good two- 
fisted real he-man sports stories . . . but remember 
that athletes are natural competitors, that they go into 
any athletic contest to win. We hope’ we don’t have 
to read any more of those stories in which the logical 
winner doesn’t try to win because (a) his rival's girl 
is watching the race or (b) because his rival worked 
so hard to win his letter, so our hero pretends a 
sprained ankle in order to let said rival win the 
coveted award. Get realistic; portray athletes as they 
are! 

6. Good animal stories are sure-fire for our read- 
ers—fact and fiction, wild animals or tame, or pets 
of all kinds. 

7. Hobby material is welcome, provided it ex- 
plains the hobby, shows what the readers will get 
out of it if they take it up, and explains how they 
can get started on it. 

Standard rates are 1 cent a word—2 cents for ex- 
ceptional material. Payment is made on the Sth of 
every month for all material accepted during the pre- 
vious month. We pride ourselves on quick readings 
and thorough ones. Material that is not acceptable 
will be returned within 10 days of its receipt, except 
an occasional borderline offering which may be held 
two weeks. 

Following are our papers: 

Young People's Weekly. Sixteen-page paper de- 
signed for young men and women aged 18 to 23— 
and up. Preferred length for fiction approximately 
2500 words; for articles, 1000-2000. 

Boys World—-Girls Companion. Eight-page papers 
published for boys and girls aged 12 to 17. Pre- 
ferred lengths 1200-1500. 

What To Do. Eight-page paper for boys and girls 
aged 9 to 11. No baby talk. Preferred lengths 1200- 
1500. 


DON’T GO OFF HALF-COCKED 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Winchester, will send a pamphlet, containing all 
caliber and cartridge dope. The Western Cartridge 
Company puts out a honey. 

Colt, Smith and Wesson, Harrington and Rich- 
ardson, will mail for the asking a beautifully il- 
lustrated folder, with photographs and descriptions 
of all their guns. At many sporting goods companies, 
like the Stoeger Arms Company in New York City, 
a dollar will bring you a complete catalogue con- 
taining pictures and information of every pistol, rifle 
and shotgun, and every cartridge, made by English, 
American or German manufacturers. The writer can 
get comparative ballistics on a heavy Mauser, or a 
double-barreled express rifle, or a Savage big game 
weapon. He can find out about the .600 Kynoch that 
gives out a 7600 pound kick, for his safari story. 
Should a writer’s bent run to Wild Bill Hickok, he 
can look up and find out that a Colt Frontier .44-40 
had a maximum accuracy range of only two hundred 
yards. 

There really are Lugers that shoot .22 cartridges, 
and .32 automatic pistol bullets that are shot through 
.30 calibre rifles, and .38 longs that make swell 
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practice in a .357 magnum pistol. But the writer can 
avoid making a lot of mistakes, and writing about a 
lot of impossible gadgets. Such as Rupert Grayson’s 
tough guy Gunston Cotton of the Secret Service, 
who laid a couple of revolvers on the table, and 
when he picked them up, lo! they had magazines. 


Script, 548 San Vincente Blvd. Los Angeles 36, has 
been complete revamped since it was taken over by 
Robert L. Smith, Associate Publisher of the Los An- 
geles Daily News, and Ralph K. Davis, petroleum 
administrator during the war, who have organized 
Associated Publishers, Inc. James P. Felton, formerly 
an editor of Time, is the new editor. Manuscript needs 
call for fiction, non-fiction, verse, full color and 
photographic art, cartoons, and decorative drawings. 
Contents will cover California, and payment will 
range from $25 to $200 for fiction of 1000 to 2500 
words, $50 up for non-fiction, and a similar scale of 
payment for verse and cartoons. 

Miss America, 350 5th Ave., New York, is changing 
its format, and, we are informed, is reducing its rates 
to 4 cents a word, the same as Junior Miss of the 
same address. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 
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Information presented helow has been obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as to their requirements. st 
Many syndicates are supplied by staff writers or other regular sources; these ordinarily cannot be considered as markets. us 
Other syndicates will consider submitted free-lance material. The preference is for features in series s; however, spot 
news, photos, feature articles, short-stories, and serials may be sold individually to syndicates open to such material. 
The method of remuneration is indicated as far as available. Some material is purchased outright; more often the ar- st 
1angement is on a hasis of royalty or percentage, Occasional syndicates are dilatory and unreliable in handling submis- 
sions. The Author & Journalist, of course, can assume no responsibility for the concerns here listed. Contributors are Y 
advised to send query ‘or preliminary letter describing material to be offered, before submitting manuscripts or art. ce 
An asterisk before a syndicate indicates a fiction market. ia 
Be sure to enclose return postage or (preferably) st d lop ft 
Meme Newspictures, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Affiliated with ture articles; news features; news pictures; first and_ second m 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers.) Considers news pictures from rights, serials, short stories; short-shorts; any length. Outright 
free-lances. $3.00 up, Acc. Affiliated with NEA. yurchase, A 
Adams, (George Matthew) Service, 444 Madison Ave., New Cerargedenal uarterly, 732 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
all types of and continuing features; . Two _weekly services and a quarterly, ‘all dealing with D 
cartoons, comic strips. as regular sources. ongress. Resuiar sources. 1 
e 
American Motion Picture Review Service, Room 515, 582 Mar- Connecticut News Association, 59 Cannon St., Bridgeport, 
ed major specialty Conn. News features, market and financial reports, staff rg 
ilms, some trom free lances, eature articles; news prepared, in 
features; columns. 2c, Pub ss 
Consolidated News Features, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New 
Aneta Features Service, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. York. (Affiliated with North’ American Newspaper Alliance, = 
(Affiliated with Netherland Indies News Agency). News fea- Associated Newspapers, Bell Syndicate.) Not in the market ox 
tures of interest to Netherlands. Own sources. Kathleen Caesar. ill 
*AP Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. News, Continental Feature Syndicate, P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, tu 
women’s sports features. comics, fiction (30 chan. serials. 1000 Calif. Motion picture and radio features, chiefly from regular 
words each), second rights. Rarely buys outside and only on sources but some free-lance. Query first. Easton West. N 
query. N, 
Broadway column; science column; humor. Regular sources market. 
ssociated Negro Press, 3507 So. Parkway, Chicago 15. News; Crux News Service, 473 Grand Ave., Leonia, N. J. Historical Ct 
news features. $5 column. and political features; considers ‘‘The Unknown in History,” sti 
Associated Newspapers, 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affil- 600 words. Outright purchase, current rates. 
iated with North Am. Newspaper Alliance, Bell Syndicate, and Curtis Features Syndicate, Box 223, Benjamin Franklin Sta., Fe 
Consolidated News Features.) Not in market for free-lance cartoons; feature articles. ra 
*Association Features, 28 E. 10th St.. New York 3. Comics % royalty. Selects own features—at present not in market | 
second serial rights. utright -purchase, Acc.; royalty basis. 
Authenticated News, 97 Warren St., New York 37. Roto Ss Daily Sports News rages * 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6. .NY. po 
gravure feature pages only. Considers exclusive up-to-date ports aud sport features. Feature articles, sports news fea- pu 
4 ates on acceptanc c readin ee ona ss 
Authenticated News Service, Box 509, Hollywood 28, Calif. cle 
Motion picture features, radio programs and contests, free- oe  deceegay & Radio, Inc., Essner Van Wagoner Tufty an 
1 . 80% royalty. Query. News Bureau, 30 Journal Sq., Jersey City 6, N. J. News risa 
ance. lo yalty y 
principally from regular sources. Out- 
Bartlett Service, 637 Pine St., Boulder, Colo. Business fea- ight or rc dai ap to 50% , tur 
tures and news, all retail and service trades. Has good open- _ Dench Business Features, Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. Need now is chz 
ings for exclusive correspondents in Denver, Dallas, Fort Worth, for any good post-war sets or series of advertising, selling 1 
Omaha, San Francisco, and other cities in West and South- and industrial production and_ distribution subjects wide- W: 
west. Applicant requested to submit ne of work. Per- spread appeal. 50-50 basis. Ernest A. Dench. as 
centage basis. Bartlett, Mng. *Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. Uses oh 
Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affiliated hoth staff and free-lance material. Sports, motion picture plots, lj L 
with the Associated Newspapers.) Not accepting contributions. news, shorts, serials, news photos, cartoons, comic strips, sheng 
B 1 Edi 1c 30 W. 42nd S New Sor: serials and short stories, first and Prana rights. Outright at 
Daily edit purchase on acceptance, varying rates; also royalty basis. 
Daily editorial cartoons, usually staff prepared; buys occa Contributors must enclose 25c handling fee, and stamped en- St: 
sionally from free-lances. Vayment on acceptance according to velope for return Pee 
Burton (Lucille) Features, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 3 Canad I Gate St k 
All types of material, but done by own staf suede. Leading U. 5. in Coneda, 709 
° pate Dudgeon Feature Service, 704 Basso Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. ; 
sce 
ambridge Associates, Inc., 163 Newbury St., Boston 16, Not in the market at present. ery 
Mass. Business and financial articles from regular sources. Elliott Service Co., Inc., 217 E. 44th St., New York. Con- bas 
Catholic Information Bureau, 210 W. 31st St., New York 1. siders news pictures, scientific subjects; photos of auto acci- k 
400-word Catholic Apologetics. Some from free lances. Out dents, fires, industrial and manufacturing plants, safety work, Cor 
right purchase at vatying rates. Buys not syn- (2 
icate for resale aterial need not be exclusive. up, pay- 
ener Feature Service, Times Bldg., New York. Buys ment on acceptance. A. L. Lubatty. ee C 
or 
exclusive news and buman-interest, scientific pictures, and "‘Eurapean Picture Service, 353 Sth Ave, New York 16, Pho 
caption material with 8x10 photos. Outright purchase, varying os, black and white, and color. egular sources and iree- cial 
rates, 50% royalty. lance. 50% royalty. Query first. cro: 
: Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler Bld Boston 
wee Canadion, 80 St., Ont., Canada Mass. Fact stories. Regular and free-lance sources. Nutri- _L 
News and sport pictures and stories chiefly from regular Roast h ‘ie f a th P ing! 
sources; cartoons. Pays $3 per photo, on acceptance. All ma- Oue — materia ews features and photos. er- mp-t 
terial must have international appeal. F. P. Hotson. centage, by arrangement. L 
*Chapman, Gerard, 116 West Ave., Great Barrington, Mass. Feature News Service, 229 W. 43rd St., New York. (Affiliated tins 
and | sights to short and short with N. Y. Times.) Uses no outside material. John Van Bibber ent 
shorts by established writers. Query first. Rates and methods eet) 
of Ait Features, 3001 Carson Ave., Indianavolis 3. Special 
Chicago Sun Syndicate, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. author. Spo 
News service. Columns, panels, strips. Purchases some from publ 
free-lance contributors. utright purchase, on acceptance or Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves 
= . thing on earth except purely ephemera! pictures hot news to Sta 
Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 day, old stuff tomorrow). Buys everything offered that seems dee 
Comics; daily or Sunday columns; cartoons; panels; all with {4 have a profitable outlet. Real test is good photography, plus der 
humor and originality. All from regular sources at present. publ 
No fict R It {filiated h Chi 1 subject matter with considerable audience. Prefers original neg 
No fiction. Royalty, on contract (affiliated wit cago Daily atives. No miniature film. Usual rates, $5 up; prefers $10 3 
— quality. Will buy one or 1000 at a time. 
*Chi-ago Tribune-New Yor lews Syndicate, 220 F. 42nd St., G Features C > bars 
eneral ures Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 
short- Feature articles; news features; columns; cartoons; comic M 
e. let of sch filled.) strips. First rights, serials, short stories, short- shorts. Both tific 
sources and free-lances. Science columns, Outright or strij 
ews . n t., New York 17. ea- royalty. M 
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General Features Syndicate, Inc., 545 Sth Ave., New York. 
Comics, jokes, news features, advertising ideas for syndica- 
tion; odd true stories. Outright purchase or 50% royalty. 
Send type-written duplicate; keep original. Peter Van Thein. 
*Global Feature Service, 47 W, 56th St., New York. Feature 
stories; illustrated fiction; book ‘lengths. Second rights, serials, 
short stories, short- shorts. Slicks may run to 3500 words. 
Purchases from free-lances. All copy should have ‘‘universal’’ 
ippeal. 50-50 royalty. 

Globe Photos, 139 W. 54th St., New York 19. Interested in 
photo features and articles from professional photographers or 
1uthor-photographers. Features should have 10 to 20 pictures 

n color or black and white. Also wants single color photos for 
editorial, advertising, and calendar use. Human interest, land- 
scapes, science subjects. 50-50 hasis with statement and pay- 
ment following sales. William Eisnitz, Mng. Ed. 
Handy Filler Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. News and 
semi-news, all staff-written. 

Harris-Ewing Photo News Service, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Good pictures. Points and people of interest are ac- 
ceptable if well done. Also, feature stories up to 10 pics, 
individually captioned. Topic and photography must be care- 
fully turned out. Royalty basis. 

Haskin Service, 316 Eye St., NE, Washington, D. C. All 
material staff-written. 

Heath News Service, 1300 Nat’l Press Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Buying nothing now. Only filling spot news orders. 

a Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washington 8, 

C. Radio news (not program material) having to do with 
staff-prepared. 

Hollywood Feature Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28. Purchases material about Hollywood and pictures in the 
making. Regular sources and free-lance. Rates not given. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Supplies newspapers, etc., in all parts of world 
except United States and Canada. Can use fact adventure, 
illustrated interviews with prominent persons, news and _fea- 
ture photographs. 50-50 percentage. Jos. B. Polonsky, Mgr. 

as na Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City 6, 
N. J. Mostly regular sources; huys some from free-lances. 
Neiedtitic and general feature articles, news features, news 
photos. Outright purchase or 50% royalties. 

Hope, Chester, Features, 345 West 86th St., New York 24. 
Chiefly Sunday Magazine Section feature articles from regular 
staff. 

Independent Features Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Features, news, news photos, from regular sources. Varying 
rates, outright * purchase on acceptance, or percentage basis. 


Independent Jewish Press Service, Inc., 207 4th Ave., New 


York 3. Jewish news; news exposing bias of. any kind or 
intolerance; news ——— the cause of Zionism; features; 
poems; columns. egular sources and free lance. Outright 


purchase, publication. (Query, as not in the market in April.) 

Independent Press Service, 275 Blecker St., New York 14. 
(Affiliated with TYP News Syndicate). Syndicates feature arti- 
cles, news features and pictures; cartoons and columns; first 
and second rights to serials, short stories, short-shorts in mat 
form. Ted Yates, Dir. Does not accept contributions. 

Intercity News Service, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. Fea 
ture articles; news features; columns; cartoons. Outright pur- 
chase, Pub. Regular sources and free-lance. 

International Labor News Service, 509 Carpenters Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. Labor news, feature articles from regular 
sources. 

International Religious News Service, Rushylvania, O. Re- 
ligious news features, from regular sources. ‘No MSS wanted 
at present. 


Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 106 E. 41st St., New_York 17. 
Staff columnists; buys occasional feature articles of Jewish in- 
terest, 1000-2000 words. Ic, Acc. Smolar. 


Keystone View Co., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17. Material 
70% staff-prepared. Considers good quality photos, geographic, 
scenic, children, home scenes, farm scenes, etc.; common ev- 
eryday life pictures. Outright purchase or 50- 50 percentage 
basis, E. P. Van Loon. 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, N. J. 
Considers articles of interest to retailers generally in series 
(2 to 12). 800-1500 words each. Royalties. 

*King Features Syndicate, Imc., 235 E. 45th St., New York, 
Considers first or second rights to serials, first rights to short 
stories; feature articles, news features, scientific and spe- 
cialized material, work of ¢olumnists, comic art, cartoons, 
crossword puzzles. Payment on publication, percentage basis. 


Lawrence (David) Associates, 1241 24th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. David Lawrence’s Daily Dispatch. No outside 
material. 

Ledger Syndicate 321 S. 4th St., Philadelphia 6. General syn- 
dicate; columns, women’s articles, cartoons. No serials at pres- 
ent. ‘‘Some free-larice when in market.’’ Royalty basis. omic 
strips. 50% royalties. 

Long Island News Syndicate, 28 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
Sports news. Regular sources and free-lance. Payment on 
publication. 


MacGregor (Dollie Sullivan), Springstead Bldg., Great Kills, 
Staten toleud 8, N. Y. Second serial rights published books, 
from agents, publishers, sometimes from authors. Payment on 
publication, 

Markey (Frank Jay) Syndicate, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Feature articles; news features; columns; cartoons; 
comic strips. Regular sources. Generally 50-50 percentage. 

Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. Scien- 
tific subjects, screen, aviation articles, news pictures, comic 
strips. Usual rates, Pub. Ralph S. Matz. (Slow reports.) 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New York 6. 
May, 1947 


News features, cartoons, and comic strips, on contract only, 
largely from regular sources. Interested only in features that 
can run for a number of years, aw daily, done by pro- 
fessionals. Is looking at and holding stories for its daily short 
Short which it hopes to re-establish when the newsprint situa- 
tion eases. Elmer Roessner, Ed.-in-Chief. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Material usually obtained from regular sources, occasionally 
from free-lance contributors. _Considers cartoons, columns, 
comic strips. Royalty basis. No set rate. 

Medical News Service, 1407 L St., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. Medical news stories, features, photos. Outright pur- 
chase, un-named space rates. Has regular sources. 

Metropolitan News Service, 59 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn 
News and features staff-prepared. 

Midwest Syndicate, P. O. Box 583, Wheaton, Ill. 
articles; cartoons; comic strips. 50% net, Pub. 

Milians Newspaper Service, 1775 Davidson Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 
Editorial cartoons, sports cartoons, and a comic; also, poems, 
contributed by staff. 

Miller (Hal J.) News Syndicate, 1407 L St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Feature articles, news features, columns, car- 
toons, news pictures, comic strips. Specializes in medical 
legislative material. Outright purchase at un-named space 
rates. Regular sources. 

Miller Newspaper Syndicate, 1717 So. Layton Blvd., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Feature articles of American national interest to 
average newspaper feature readers, 1000-2000. 50-50 royalty, 
usually averaging 2 cents a word. Does not want fiction. 
(Overstocked. ) 

Movietone News, 460 W. 54th St., New York. News pictures 
and news photos, some purchased from free-lance contribut- 
ors. Sells stills of its newsreel subjects. Outright purchase, 
$5 and up, Acc. 


National Newspaper Service, Inc., 326 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Will consider continuing features that can be run daily 
year after year; humor preferred. Columns. Comic strips. 
Percentage basis. 

*NEA Service, 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. Pictures 
articles, comics, and columns; serials, 24,000-30,000; staff 
written and free-lance. Flat rates, outright purchase, Acc. 


Newspaper Features, 3076% Roswell Rd., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
se sources; not in the ‘market for outside work. ¥. 


* Newspaper 
Sports news and sports features; 
Regular and free-lance. Cartoons. Serials, short stories and 
short-shorts, first and second rights. Outright purchase, Acc. 
Charges reading fee of 50c on each Ms. submitted. 


New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 4lst St., New 


Feature 


Service, 15 Park Row, New York 7. 
also motion picture plots. 


York 18. Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; occasionally buys 
from free-lances. Columns, comics, feature articles, crossword 
puzzles. 50-50 percentage basis. 


North American Newspaper Alliance, 247 W. 43d St., New 
York. News features by wire, some from free-lance contrib- 
utors. purchase, 

Northwi Syndicate, Inc., 711 St. Helens Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash. (Affiliated with the Tacoma News Tribune.) Cartoons 
ond comic strips, on royalty basis. (Not in market.) 


N. Y. Post Syndicate, 75 West St., New York. Comic 
strips; cartoons; columnists’ special articles. First rights. 


O’Connor (Joseph) Organization, 5th Floor, Hobart Bldg., San 
Francisco 4. Political analysis, national and regional. Can use 
unbiased political surveys from certain unassigned areas, to 500 
words. utright purchase, at price depending on area, size, 
and importance of report. 

Our Family Food, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. Good ma- 
terial, all 

Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. News 
features, articles, columns_and cartoons; first and second 
rights. Outright purchase, Pub. 


Pan American Press Service, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
Photos and features likely to interest Latin America, from 
regular ong free-lance sources. Kodachromes Royalty, 50% of 
gross sales. 

Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 1215-17 Park 
Row Bldg., lew York. Religious service. 

Parb Research Services, Newspaper Copy Service, Box 3585, 
San Francisco 19. Amusement copy only. All staff work. 

Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. 
and features, staff-written, Theodore Kaufman. 

Patterson, David S., 1500 3rd Ave., New Brighton, Pa. Edi- 
torials and paragraphs self-written. No market. 

Paul’s Photos, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Nature and 
human interest photographs of pictorial value or advertising 
appeal; photos of new inventions, of children in various 
activities, children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special occasions, such as Christmas; strange sights and cus- 
toms in foreign lands; pictures taken by members of our 
armed forces in the war. 1/3 commission. Also huys glossy 
prints, 5x7 or larger, at $1 and up per print, and Kodachromes. 

Penn Features Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 32. 
News; domestic science, etc. Staff prepar 
_Phoenix Republic & Gazette Syndicate, P. 0. Box 1950, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. olumns, cartoons, comic strips. Percentage of 
sales, depending on feature. 

Pictorial Press—Pan America, 1658 Broadway, New York. 
Pictorial features, first rights, either outright purchase or 50% 
royalty. 6x8 prints preferr 

Pix, Incorporated, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Highclass 
photos, mainly series and sequences, suitable for picture lay- 
outs in leading magazines and roto sections; chromes 
larger than 35 mm. suitable for covers and full page shots. 
No spot news pictures. Largely from photographers under 
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coutract, but some free-lance. State if pictures have been 
published hefore. 50-50 royalty, once a month. Leon Daniel. 

PM Syndicate, 164 Duane St., New York 13. (Affiliated with 
the Newspaner PM.) Comics, war maps, photos, news and 


feature articles. From PM’s pages. Ind. rates, Pub. Royalty 
negotiated. 
Press Alliance, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. Comic 


strips, columns, news pictures for ogg only. 50% royalty. 


Press Features, Inc., 106 E. 41st St., New York. (Affiliated 
with Overseas News Agency.) Feature articles; columns; cat 
toons; comic strips. Payment by special arrangement. 

Press Syndicate, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. News and fea- 
ture photos. Outright purchase, Acc., or royalty, 50-50 on 
monotones, 33 1/3 - 66 2/3 on color, 

Publisher Finance Bureau Inc., 219-221 Forest St., Babson 
Park 17, N. Y. Business and financial. Regular sources, 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Consid 
ers cartoons, comic strips. Royalties or percentage. Harold 


Hi. Anderson. 
Rapid Grip and Batten Ltd., 181-189 Richmond St. W., Tor- 


ento 23, Ont. Comies ; women’s page features, magazine pages. 
“We syndicate in Canada the features produced by King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, New York, and supplement them to some 
extent by a very few purely Canadian features. Not in the 
market for other offerings at present.’’ 

*Register & Tribure Syndicate, Des Moines, la. First rights to 
serials, 36 chapters, 1200 words each, modern romantic theme; 
comic strips; cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royal 
ties. Henry P. Martin, Jr. 

Re’igious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New York 16: Daily 
foreign service covering major religious developments through 
out the world; daily domestic service consisting of spot cov 
erage of major activities of religious groups threughout the 
United States Week in Religion, interpretative column. of 
the week’s most. significant news. Features; photos; Re 
ligious Remarkables; Question Box; Inspirational Editorial; 
special articles released from time to time, tieing up with 


daily news reports. !c-2c end of each month 


Richardson Feature Syndicate, 6219 Haverford Ave., Indianap- 
olis 20. Newspaper comics and features; cartoons and_ strips. 
Purchased direct from contributor, 50-50 royalty. “‘Be original!”’ 

Russell Service, 254 Fern St., Hartford, Conn. Articles and 
columns on automobiles and safety, all staff-prepared. 


Shay Preston Agency, 113 W. 42nd St., New York 18. Car- 
toons; comic strips. Essentially regular sources; some free 
lance. Outright purchase, varying rates, Pub. “Enclose 
stamped envelope.”’ 

_ Shostal Press Agency, The, 545 Sth Ave., New York 17 
Color transparencies only; smallest size 4x5. Faultless ma 
terial only. Regular sources and free-lance photographers. 
40% commission. Robert F. Schostal. 

_ Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Science feature articles, news photos. Considers some free- 
lance materiai. Payment on acceptance. lc a word average. 
Watson Davis. 

*Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 5th Ave., New York 17. 
General features; first and second rights to serials (mystery, 
love), 6000 words; comic strips; columns. 50-50 royalty. ‘‘Ma 
terial illustrated with pen sketches has better chance.” 

Soccer Associates, 1() Overlook Terrace, New York 33. Sports 
articles; soccer pictures and features; stamp articles. Prac 
tically all from regular sources. Outright purchase, Acc., rate 
depending on material. 

Southern (Wm.), Jr., Independence, Mo. 
dicate. No market. 

Sports Page Feature Syndicate, Box 215, Long Beach, Calif. 
Sports page material from regular sources only. 


Conducts own syn- 


Standard Filler Service, Times Bldg., St. Cloud, Minn. News- 
paper fillers. Staff-prepared. 

Standard Press Assn., 126 Dartmouth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Uses all types of syndicate material from free-lance writers. 
No information on rates. 

Star Feature Syndicate, Box 88, 
logical and health features produced by John C. 
No outside material. 

"Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1, Ontario, 
“anada. (Syndicate department of the Toronto Star.) All types 
ot material with British or Canadian angle, chiefy from regular 
sources. First rights to serials 30,000 words; short. stories, 
1,000 wrods; news features and pictures. Avoid Americanisms, 
Royalties, 50% F. P. Hotson. 

Summer’ s Syndicate, Box 587, Poland, Ohio. Don Summers. 
Beverage lore. Items on old inns, etc., will be considered. 
Enclose postage. 

Swift and Associates, Times Bldg., New York. Illustrated 
news features; scientific and candid camera series; micrographs; 
outstanding news features for rotogravure pages. Outright 
purchase, varying rates. Stephen K. Swift. 

omp: 255 Senator Pl., Clifton, Cincinnati. O. 
Features, cartoons, comic strips, scientific material. 50-50 
commission. 

Three Lions, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. 
picture-stories, some from free-lance writers; 
stories for laymen. Outright purchase, varying rates 
royalty. No articles accepted without illustrations. 

Triangle Photo Service, 15 W. 44th St., New York 18. Photos, 
all types. Royalty. 

Twentieth Century News Syndicate, 4°58 W. 
Los Angeles 16. Columns. Regular sources. 

TYP. News Syndicate. 225 W. 113th St., New York. (Affili 
ated with Calvin’s Newspaper Service.) News, mats, features, 
photos, columns, syrdicated articles. No free-lance material. 
Ted Yates, director. 

Ullman Feature Service Inc., Chandler Blvd., Washington 5, 
D. C. Auto features. Magazine-section articles. Some from 
free-lance contributors. Outright purchase according to qual 
ity. “Features about 1500-2000 words with photos or ies. 
trations. 

United Features Syndicate, Inc., 220 FE. 42nd St., New York 
(Affiliated with United Press.) Considers distinctive ideas for 
continuous features, columns, cartcons, comic strips, etc. No 
separate features. No fiction. Usually regular sources. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 5th Ave., New York 
19. News agency covering business papers; inquire for staff 
vacancies. Outright purchase, percentage 65%-75%. M. S. 
Blumenthal. 

Vanguard Feature Syndicate, 7147 S. Cyril Ave., Chicago 49. 
Children’s features. No free lance purchase. 

Vitamin News Bureau, 900 Statler Bidg., Boston 16, Mass. 
Specialized material on vitamins, nutrition, public health, from 
regular and free-lance sources News features, news pictures, 
columns, pertaining to vitamins. Percentage, by arrangement. 

Weekly News Service, P. 0. Box 1658, Hollywood 38, Calif. 
News features; columns. 50-50, Acc. 

Wide World Photos, Inc., 50 Rockefeller Vlaza, New York 
20. (Division of Associated Press.) Needs photos in print 
form or negative. Outright purchase, $3-$5. 

Williams Syndicate, 990 Manhattan PI., Los Angeles 6. 
Regular sources. 

Wood (Roger) Institute, 172% S. 18th St., 
Own writing. No material purchased. 

World Newsfeatures. Earle Bldg., Washington 4, D. C 
Columns and cartoons, some from free-lances. 50-50 basis. 

Worldover Press, Wilton, Conn. News features dealing with 
international relations. Regular sources. 


Alhambra, Calif. Psycho 
h Kraus, Ed. 


News pictures and 
scientific picture 
or 50-50 


Adams Blvd., 


Columbus, O. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the boys and girls of other days rather than attempt 
to meet the confusing demands of too many so-called 
educators who would eliminate all but strictly 
modern highly seasoned, over-stimulating fictional 
fare for the young.” Miss Hall has appeared in 
children’s and church-school publications, has had 
numerous one-act plays “nage and is the author 
of two juvenile books, “Dutch Days’? (Dodd, Mead) 
and ‘‘Jan and Betje’ (Charles E. Merrill Co.), both 
of which have been used as supplementary school 
readers; also a book for writers, “Writing the Juve- 
nile Story’” (The Writer, Inc.) 

With due respect to Lawrence Alson (‘Juvenile 
Plots We've Seen Before,’ March, 1947, A & /) 
who stated “The truth is that historical fiction rarely 
sells to juvenile magazines these days,’ Miss Hall 
believes that it does—/f it is in serial form. 

A Ai A 

“I believe ‘Song for Your Birthday’ (page 12) must 
be a lucky poem,” wrote Carol Turner Hall. “Im- 
mediately after I wrote it, my husband and I wrote 
and submitted two poems. His ‘Elephant’s Bones’ 
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was accepted by Harper's, the first place he sent it. 
(It was published in May.) Mine, equally pristine, 
was accepted by The Atlantic Monthly, and I under- 
stand it will be published in the ‘Accent On Living’ 


section.” 
AAA 
Other contributors. Charles Carson, writer 
and critic, a familiar name in A G& J columns, calls 
“Reader Orientation,” the “it’’ being proper open- 
ing of a story. . For those who favor the gun- 
play in writing, we have “Don’t go Off Half 
Cocked,”” in which Paul Gould gives some facts on 
guns which will prevent writers handing out fiction 
in their calibre figures. . Janet Jackson (‘I 
Hitched My Typewriter to a Trailer’) reports (from 
Estes Park, Colorado), “Following our noses in 
this way we have sold articles to more than thirty 
markets including This Week, Western Family, 
Parents’, True Comics.” . For more and better 
manuscripts Dorothy Banker suggests more and better 
study of the Bible. 
AA 


We notice with interest that the Nevada State 
Highway Department has established a free research 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Alt es ‘hy al 
Better Homes & Gardens, Meredith Publishing Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, reports its present requirements 
as follows: Helpful “how to” articles on building 
and remodeling, furnishings and decoration, garden- 
ing, foods and equipment, home management in- 
cluding child care; also limited number of general 
interest articles that appeal to both men and women 
these to include science, medicine, mental health, 
family relations, social problems and_ personalities; 
photos, picture stories, and drawings on all subjects 
covered by the magazine. No fiction, fashion or 
beauty; little poetry. Pays upon acceptance $5 for 
shorts and anecdotes for all departments of the maga- 
zines; from $25 to $500 for articles, or more depend- 
ing upon nature of the agticle. John S. Robling, public 
relations manager, supplies this information. 


Rexall Ad-Vantages, published by United Rexall 
Drug Company, 314 West 6th St., Los Angeles 14, 
is Opening its pages to free-lance writers. The maga- 
zine is published for the 10,000 independent drug- 
gists, who hold the Rexall franchise. “We are 
hoping to obtain from free-lance writers short articles 
of 500 to 700 words, with pictures, about Rexall 
druggists as personalities or on unusual merchandis- 
ing schemes in modernized Rexall drugstores,’ states 
Irving G. Clukas, editor. ‘All material is expected to 
reflect merchandising of Rexall products or the use 
of Rexall promotional programs. . .. We are also 
interested in first-person articles by Rexall drug- 
gists salesclerks.”” Mr. Clukas suggests that readers 
query him first in order that he may point out the 
highlights and emphasize the slant. Payment is 
promised at 3 cents a word, up, according to merit 
and quality of material, and $3.50 per each photo- 
graph, payable on acceptance. Prompt acceptance or 
rejection is guaranteed.”’ 

Preludes and Vespers, published by Henry Picola 
Publications, 9 W. 95th St.. New York, are con- 
sidering poems of merit. Report is promised within 
two weeks. Four- and eight-line poems are needed at 
the present time. Contributors are advised to study 
a copy of the magazine, which sells for 30 cents, to 
get the proper slant. 


Will Roberts, formerly Madison Square Publishing 
Co., 2 East 23rd St., New York 10, reports, “We 
do not use any books of any outside authors. We 
create our own titles.” This is contrary to the report 
given us for our November book list. 


Worldover Press, Wilton, Conn., directed and 
edited by De Vere Allen, reports that all material is 
staff-prepared, or, in most cases, furnished by espe- 
cially designated overseas correspondents. No free- 
lance stuff is bought. 


Earnshaw’s Infants’, Children’s and Girls’ Wear, 
retail trade journal of the industry, has moved from 
1333 Broadway to 71 W. 35th St., New York. Editor 
is Amy Vossen. ° 


Southern Bicycle Journal, 301 E. Sth St., Fort 
Worth, Texas, is now paying entirely on a a 
basis (25 cents an inch 10-point, well spaced) i 
stead of offering not less than $10 for any rn ea 


Junior Boys & Girls, 307 15th St., Huntingdon, 
Pa., requests that all manuscripts be addressed to the 
publication, and not to an individual. Demand is for 
stories of 1500 to 1800 words with definite spiritual 
appeal to junior age girls and boys. 


May, 1947 


MARKET TIP 


c 

Bowen Publications, 30 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2, announces that America’s Crime and Mystery 
Weekly has been suspended due to distribution 
problems. 

American Fabrics, Reporter Publications, 350 5th 
Ave., New York, a highly technical quarterly cover- 
ing fabrics, fabric inspection, simple treatment of 
technical material, etc., pays on acceptance according 
to the worth of the individual article. Color plates 
are used, and dramatic photos illustrating articles. 
Richard Harmel is associate editor. 

Paper Merchandising, 15 W. 47th St., New York 
19, a monthly edited by H. G. Heitzeberg, is in the 
market for anything bearing upon the administrative 
interests of paper merchants, who deal in fine books 
and printing papers, and in coarse wrapping papers, 
cups, towels, tissues, and related products. Articles 
should be under 1000 words, and illustrated wherever 
possible with photos, drawings, diagrams, or charts. 
This is no market for material not specifically re- 
lated to the business of merchandising paper. Pay- 
ment is made upon publication, depending on value 
to publisher. 


Western Buyer, a monthly edited by Harrison B. 
Williams, 251 Kearney St., San Francisco, pays 1 
cent a word on publication for articles on modern 
retailing, display, merchandising, for its florist, 
garden supply, and nursery section. All supple- 
mentary rights are released. 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16, re- 
ports that it is concentrating more and more heavily 
on shorts—items of only a few paragraphs, packed 
with interest and value to owners of commercial 
power laundries. ‘Generally,’ writes Howard P. 
Galloway, editor, “two types of shorts are used. In 
a column, ‘This Helped Me’ appear items which 
show how laundries have improved their efficiency 
with new original wrinkles that call for only a small 
investment. The other department is entitled ‘Cur- 
rent Comment’ and contains items—for the most 
part humorous or lightly treated—based on laun- 
dries in the news."’ Payment for “This Helped Me” 
is $5 on publication; for “Current Comment,” $2.50. 


The Dealer & Collector, Shelley Braveman, pub- 
lisher, Flushing, N. Y., is looking for articles and 
general items relating to firearms, archery, edged 
weapons, etc. “We pay a fair rate on publication.” 


Modern Sundries, 80 Wall St.. New York, a 
monthly edited by T. F. Sullivan, uses feature articles 
on merchandising of sundries through wholesalers, 
chain drug stores, variety stores, department stores, 
chain tobacconists, with pertinent pictures. Payment 
is on publication at 1 cent a word. 


Imprimatur is now located at P. O. Box 51, Evans- 
ton Sta., Cincinnati 7. 


Toiletries Trends, 1606 N. Highland Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif., is not in the market for material at 
present, according to Bert Butterworth, publisher. 

‘Toiletries Trends,” he says, “has its own correspond- 
ents in principal markets of west.’ 


American Artist, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, 
does not solicit articles. ‘Most artists are featured in 
our magazines by invitation,” states Eve Brian, as- 
sistant editor, ‘‘and then are interviewed by one of 
our editors.” 
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THE BIBLE AND A WRITER 


IF you want to write more and better manuscripts 
than you are now writing, keep your Bible on your 
desk and read it! Read it for inspiration for titles, 
for situations, for stories that may be paralleled, fot 
beauty of style, for themes. 

Other writers do. 

Scan the lists of published books and table of 
contents pages in magazines and you will note that 
many titles have been taken from Biblical verses. 
Read current fiction and you will recognize that many 
manuscripts have been based directly or indirectly 
upon Biblical situations, Biblical themes, Biblical 
characters in modern guise. 

Study the writings of a master stylist and you 
will discover the economy of wordage, graceful 
phrase, singing rhythm, and beautiful simplicity of 
Biblical prose. 

It is not always possible for a writer to trace the 
influence of his knowledge of the Bible upon his 
writing for, particularly if he has read and studied 
it since his early childhood, it is an integral part 
of his creative mind. 

Other writers may, very consciously, go to the 
Bible for their ideas. For them, it is easy to tell 
just what use they have made of Biblical source 
material. In a recent meeting of writers who con- 
tribute to leading national publications, two men 
were talking about books on which they are now 
working. 

One is a historical novel being written under a 
contract signed by a publisher on the basis of a 
synopsis. The title is from a verse in Exodus and 
the title is the theme. 

The other is a Western novel, one of several 


By DOROTHY BANKER 


written by this man for a leading publisher. The 
basic situation is from another verse in Exodus and 
while the title is not from the verse it will be in- 
dicative of the situation. This man, incidentally, just 
sold to a smooth-paper magazine a story he says is 
based upon that of the prodigal son. 

Titles without number may be found in the books 
of the Bible and while many have been used there 
is a limitless number remaining. A Biblical phrase 
used as a title will not only have the appeal of its 
own beauty but will arouse interest through connota- 
tion and associations it has in the mind of a reader. 

Many of the situations and stories in the Bible, 
including the parables, will form the bases for ac- 
ceptable fiction or non-fiction, and modern versions 
may also be written. 

The Bible should be read for beauty of expression 
and verses should be copied and re-copied as an ex- 
ercise in style. Particularly worthy of study are the 
books of the New Testament, including Revelation, 
and Old Testament, especially the Psalms. 

While themes are to be found throughout the 
Bible, many may be discovered during a few minutes’ 
reading of The Proverbs. Here are a few, chosen 
at random: 

Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing .. . 
A man that hath friends must shew himself friendly 

. It is an honour for a man to cease from strife 
. . . Hatred stirreth up strifes: but love covereth all 
sins... As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so 
is a fair woman which is without discretion .. . 
The wicked is snared by the transgression of his lips 
. .. A merry heart doeth good like a medicine: but 
a broken spirit drieth the bones. 


ED BODIN — AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Ed Bodin’s double editorial reports on a 
manuscript (editor-reader plus the agent) are 
the talk of the trade. You see your manu- 
script as an editor sees it —- its chances as 
is, or if revised. No flattery. No come-on for 
course. Just bonded truth. 

Write first for set-up. Authors must prove 
their ability to be registered as clients. 


ED BODIN — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Why Continue In The 
Ancient Beliefs, 


assumptions and interpretations regarding the 
spiritual when you may KNOW DEFINITELY 
WHO AND WHERE SPIRIT IS? In view of 
modern knowledge we have had to change our 
ideas about a number of things. Bring your- 
self up to date. 


A new lesson course. NOT a new (or any) 
religion. NOT a re-arrangement or repetition 
of other teachings. 


SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY (Dept. AJ) 


STORIES WANTED! 


If your story is salable, we sell it at the usual 10% 


commission. 

If it isn’t salable, we tell you why in minute detail, 
passing along sound, constructive criticism which’ll 
help you in future writing. Working from a know- 
ledge gained in 25 years of writing and selling our own 
stories and novels, we are able to give practical help 
of priceless value. No delays. Prompt reports always 
faithfully given. All types of material solicited except 
poetry and songs. 

Until you've sold two stories, reading fees are 
charged as follows: 


Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, $10.00. 
New rates effective at once. No fees charged selli 
authors looking for a reputable ‘slick’ or ‘pulp’ agent. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Poultney Vermont 


Box 5578 Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 55 
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Attention, Writers! 

THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO has its housing prob- 
lem and lost two _of its able assistants to the war. 
These problems solved, I am again offering my serv- 
ices. To be brief: 

My work has a yeanes in_over forty publications— 
fiction, articles and verse. I have been departmental 
editor and served on two big city dailies. My assist- 
ants are writers who have specialized in different 
fields. I have just returned from Hollywood where I 
made interesting contacts and gleaned much first-hand 
information. 

: MY GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 

I will criticize ONE manuscript under 5000 words 
free—no obligations attached. Please enclose 30c han- 
dling charge (stamps or coin). 
= —- if you wish. Let’s have a heart to 


hear 
THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 


P. O. Box 4718 Sta. E Kansas City 3, Mo. 
The Author & Journalist 
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Triple Detective and Triple Western being 
brought out by Best Publication, 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, are buying magazine rights to published 
novels not previously serialized. Condensations of 
three novels, about 30,000 words each, are used in 
each of the magazines. Payment is on acceptance at 
$300 and up. Authors, agents and publishers are in- 
vited to submit material. 

Entertainment Press Service Empire State Bldg., 
Rm. 1219A, 350 Sth Ave., New York 1 is a new 
syndicate specializing in news and features of the en- 
tertainment world. Coverage will include news, re- 
views, features, interviews, human interest and gos- 
sip, hometown material, and photos, pertaining to the 
stage, screen, restaurant, night clubs, radio and tele- 
vision, records, music, art, the dance, and books. 
Special writers will be maintained in principal cities. 
Payment will be on the regular 50-50 syndicate basis, 
after publication. However, 2 cents a word after pub- 
lication will be paid for‘special daily exclusive news 
items. 

Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans., is 
overstocked with both fiction and verse. Nelson An- 
trim Crawford is editor. 

Asia, Inter-American, and Free World, have been 
merged into a monthly publication, United Nations 
World, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17. Although 
the new magazine has no connection with the United 
Nations, UN officials are much interested in its suc- 
cess. Good rates are promised for articles of varying 
lengths expounding the United Nations. Egbert 
White is publisher and general manager, Roland C. 
Gask, managing editor. 

Gem Detective, Chief Detective and Prize Western, 
Atomic Action Magazines, 512 Sth Ave., New York 
18, have been suspended indefinitely due to the un- 
availability of paper, we are informed by H. C. 
Blackerby, publisher. 

The Artists’ Monthly, Town Hall Bldg., Wilkes 
Barre. Pa., a monthly edited by Alexander Murray, 
uses short fact items, fillers, mews items, and photos 
on art. Especially desired are articles of “how to do 
it,” “I sold it,” and “inspirational” sorts. Payment 
is made on publication at 1 cent a word. Supplemen- 
tary rights are not released to the author. 


Western Home Furnisher is now located at 3630 
Eastham Dr., Culver City, California. 


& 
EVOLUTION OF A PLOT 
By VIRGINIA WALLACE RUNYON 


“A woman caught shoplifting in Chinook, Montana, ex- 
plained she was writing a magazine story about shoplift- 
ing.’’-—‘‘Journal about Town” department, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, March, 1946. 


To give it that authentic ring, 

Not only write, but live the thing! 
Experience without resistance 

The sinfulness of man’s existence. 
Express your many-sided soul— 
‘twill help to make the picture whole. 


Let the reader have no doubt 

You've known each hour you write about. 
Live a new plot every Sunday— 

Lose your weekends; find them Monday. 
Cop or robber; saint or harlot; 
“Evangeline”; “Forever Scarlett’’-— 

Oh, what a tangled life we lead, 

To write what others only read! 


May, 1947 


Eleventh Annual 
WRITERS’ 


WORKSHOP 
Western State College of Colorado 


JULY 21 - AUG. 1 


For particulars, write: 
Dr. H. W. Taylor, Director 
Box 742-C 


GUNNISON, COLORADO 


What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 
profitiess struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide open for established authors as well 
as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8,550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

Ten per cent commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us to fit 
it in the largest writer’s market in the world. 
Send several of your MSS. Be convinced. We 
are located where the sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 1000. 
Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. If we can’t 
sell, our friendly, constructive criticism will 
help you revise to make the sale. Enclose 
return postage with MS. 

We read book-length novels free. Pay the 
express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


Manuscript Bureau 
154 Nassau St. Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winnnig Cash, Cars, Dia- 
mond Rings, Refrigerators, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 


Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 


You, too, can cash in on Contests! The Shepherd 
Course will give you the Secrets of Winning. 
Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN"—bringing you WINNING HELP for the big 
It's FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Contests now on. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BY EXPERT 
Accurate. Prompt. Proof read. Minor correc- 
tions. 50c, 1000 words. Free carbon. 


MARGARET TEDFORD 


Box 1254 Santa Ana, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Womans WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Louis Parra, editor, New Poetry Department ‘What 


American Poets Write,” American Scene, P. O. Box 
6138, Washington, D. C. reports; “Due to the unpre- 
cedented number of manuscripts received from writers 
in various parts of the country, we are greatly over- 
stocked with literary material. However, in our eager- 
ness to feature the work of talented writers, we will 
do our utmost to feature very short poems insofar as 
space requirements enable. The shorter the material 
received the more chances are there of its being pub- 
lished soon.” 

Baby Time, the Alford Publishing Co., 424 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, is the third publication in 
the baby field to be brought out by this concern. The 
others are Modern Baby and Today's Baby. Baby 
Time is a monthly which will be sold in bulk to dia- 
per services to be distributed to new mothers. Edited 
by Kenneth Alford, it will use articles up to 800 
words of interest to new mothers, paying on accept- 
ance at 14 cent a word. 

Human Nature, 1950 Curtis St., Denver 2, has been 
temporarily discontinued due to paper shortage. 

Future, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, national magazine 
of U. S. Junior C. of C., is now being edited by Ray- 
mond E. Roberts. Payment is made on publication at 
unstated rate for articles on travel, adventure, young 
businessmen stuff, success, career, to 1800 words. 
Features on outstanding young executives are also 
used. 

Movie Mystery Magazine, Anson Bond Publications, 
913 La Cienga Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif., reports 
that all material is done by special assignment. Anson 
Bond is editor, Eddie Koblitz, associate editor. The 
first issue featured a full-length novelization of Inter- 
national’s suspense picture “The Stranger’ which 
stars Edward G. Robinson, Loretta Young, and Orson 
Welles. There are several departments conducted by 
leading Hollywood writers, a “Reel Crime’ and an 
astronomical analysis of the stars of “The Stranger,” 
titled ‘“Horror-Scope.” 


LETTERS 


ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor or slanted 
toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 
156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 


Editor, Author G Journalist: 

In answer to my ad, a Miss Billie Jayne of Cleveland 
sent me two excellent poems for criticism. But she failed 
to state her street address. Will you place this where she 
can see it, and send along the missing information? j; 

Sincerely, 
CLEMENT WOOD. 


Absolutely Dependable — 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


Professional — Personal 


pon for free MS. report. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
ADDRESS 

22 The Author & Journalist 
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NOTES ON CONFERENCES AND 
WORKSHOPS 


As we go to press, Robert Richards, Assistant Di- 
rector, The Writer's Conference in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., informs 
us that Darryl Zanuck will deliver one evening lec- 
ture on motion pictures related to the writers’ prob- 
lems; Stewart Holbrook of Doubleday, Doran will 
be with the Conference for several days and will de- 
liver an evening lecture, and C. E. Scoggins, Saturday 
Evening Post writer, and a resident of Boulder, will 
address a special forum. 

The Writers’ Workshop at Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado, will be its eleventh. Gunnison, 
as many know, is a famous fishing spot. 

One could attend the Regional Writers’ Workshop 
at the University of Denver, June 17 to July 18, go to 
the Writers’ Workshop at Gunnison, July 21 to 
August 1, and take in part of the Writers Conference 
in the Rockies, July 29 to August 16! 

The Southwest Writers Conference, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, meets early—June 1-4; the Michigan Con- 
ference for Writers, Detroit, meets late, September 
4-5-6. Another early conference is the Missouri Wri- 
ters’ Workshop, at Columbia, which holds its sessions 
from June 9 through the 18th. Leading editors who 
will appear on the workshop programs here include 
Joe Alex Morris, managing editor of Collier's, Jo- 
sephine Eckert, author of the new first-novel ‘The 
Practicing of Christopher,’ and Charles Edward Eaton, 
who wrote “The Bright Plain,’ 

The Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, Hender- 
sonville, N. C., opens July 1 for its nine weeks term, 
with classes in poetry, short story, the novel, non-fic- 
tion, and various others of the arts. Its 1947 Four- 
Point contest opens July 1 and closes December 1, 
1947. Writers should send for rules and regulations. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. 50c—1000 words. 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 


SAVE MONEY - TIME - REJECTION SLIPS 
This ad and dollar bill, with return postage will enable 
you to have my 12-point criticism and analysis on Mss 
under 8,000 words. 

SEND TODAY — DON’T DELAY 
Marketable mss will agent for 10%. Hill Literary 
Agency, Box 9813, Los Feliz Station, Hollywood 27, 
California. 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself . . . help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Box 202-3 Chicago Heights, Dl. 


New Magazine NEEDS MATERIAL 


“Opportunity for good writers” 
We are in the market for good stories, articles, poems, 
etc. Contributions should be as short as possible and 
interesting. Payment is cash for the best work that 
we publish. Any topic = be considered. 
ress: 


THE GREENWICH VILLAGE DIGEST 
Alfred Korn, Jr., Editor 
118 E. 127 St. Dept. A New York 35, N. Y. 


HUMOR RESEARCH. Our staff digs ’em uv “t 2 
reasonable price. TREASURE JEST No. 1 (col- 
lection, best gags for team); No. 2 (one line 
jokes.) ALL for $1.00. Order NOW. Cartoon 
gags, anecdotes, others in preparation Donen’s 
Treasure Jest, 2065 Creston Ave., New York 53. 


The CYPRIOT, 


now 24 pages each month, is the poet’s friend and the 
politician’s guide. Schoolma’ams learn from it what 
their pupils won’t teach them. Parsons mention it in 
their prayers. It may even be worth the attention of 
authors of short-stories. Sells for 25c a month, $3 a 
year. 

Kelly Janes, Oakdale, Stanislaus County, California 


GHOST WRITER 


Formerly of Los Angeles, now in redwoods for the win- 
ter. I am the author of articles and stories in 21 different 
magazines, most of them National. Will help you to sell. 
Postage required for reply, on inquiry, please. Piercy, 
Mendocino County, California. 


A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot 
sales service are all the luck an author needs. You 
supply the talent—we the service. For complete de- 
tails write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Agency 
516A Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


MARY KAY TENNISON, 


well known Hollywood ‘‘Ghost,’’ can help you break in- 
to publishing. Supervised aspirants go further quicker. 
Write to 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Author textbook, MODERN WRITERS, price $5.00 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


May, 1947 


23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
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in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. A-10, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 
in cashing hundreds of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 
ed each month. No previous 


experience necessary. Send 


postcard for R 

information— 

FREE. INFORMATION 


Saunders Int. Cumming 


467-A Independence Bidg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The first annual AAAS-George Westinghouse 
Magazine Science Writing Award of $1000 will be 
presented in December, 1947, to the magazine writer 
whose interpretation of science for mass media repre- 
sents the highest quality of science journalism. The 
magazine publishing the winning article will be 
awarded a citation for responsible editorial attention 
to science. . . . Entrants must submit photostats, tear 
sheets, clippings or reprints showing the running 
head of the magazine in which the story was pub- 
lished. A separate, completed entry blank must be 
filed with each exhibit. . . . Each article will be 
judged on the basis of clarity of interpretation, 
scientific accuracy, initiative shown in selection of 
material, and the extent to which it promotes a 
sounder understanding of science among general 
readers. The final selection of the winning entry will 
be in the hands of the Judging Committee, whose 
decision will be final. ... All entries must be 
mailed to the Chairman of the Managing Commit- 
tee, W. L. Valentine, editor of Science, AAAS-George 
Westinghouse Science Writing Awards, 1515 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C., be- 
fore October, 1947. The contest year for the Maga- 
zine Writing Award covers the period October, 1946 
through September, 1947. For the necessary entry 
blanks and complete rules, write to Mr. Valentine. 


Stanford University has announced establishment 
of six $2000 fellowships in creative writing. These 
will be for works in fiction, poetry, non-fiction, or 
drama. They were made possible through a $75,000 
gift from Dr. Edward H. Jones of San Angelo, Texas, 
brother of Dr. Richard Foster Jones, head of the 
Stanford English Department. . . . In addition to 
the fellowships, the grant will provide four yearly 
prizes of $500 each for the best short story, play. 
poem, and novel. The program of fellowships and 
prizes is to give talented young writers a chance to 
devote themselves to writing, and to increase the 
effectiveness of the university as a focus of literary 
creation on a high level. Recipients of the fellow- 
ships will have no duties except that of spending 
their best energies upon writing. . . . The prizes, 
designed as a further encouragement to undergrad- 
uate and graduate students to produce the best work 
of which they are capable, supplement the annual 
$100 Humanities Prize established last vear for the 
best short story of the year by a Stanford student. 
... All of the fellowships will be awarded on a 
competitive basis and their terms, except in un- 
usual circumstances, will be limited to one year. 
Fellowship application for the Autumn Quarter of 
1947, when the first fellowships will become ef- 
fective. should be sent not later than Tune 15, 1947, 
to Wallace Stegner, director of the Writing Center, 
aga of English, Stanford University, Calli- 
ornia. 


The Christophers. a nationwide movement which 
strives to restore Christian principles to every phase of 
public life, has announced prizes totaling $30,000 to 
be awarded to authors of the three winning book- 


WHY 


REJECTS? Let me find the cause, give expert criti- 
cism and revision from the store of my writing and 
selling experience. Fiction only. 
UP TO 3,000 WORDS, $2.50: 
EACH ADDITIONAL THOUSAND, 50 CENTS 


JEAN REEDY 


P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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manuscripts submitted in a contest closing 
November 15, 1948. First prize will be $15,000, sec- 
md $10,000, and third, $5,000. . . . Each of the 
three awards will be given to the award winner as 
in outright gift, not as an advance against possible 
royalties. All rights to the winning manuscript, and to 
all manuscripts entered in the Plan, remain with the 
respective authors. Entries may be fiction, biography, 
autobiography, or historical narrative. The books need 
not be strictly religious, but they must be based on 
Christian principles. Any theme or setting may be used 
though preference, in general, will be given to those 
entries having a theme involving a powerful, funda- 
mental problem of human living. Minimum length 
is 50,000 words. No manuscripts submitted should 
previously have been published in any form here or 
abroad. No entry blank or fee of any kind is required 
of entrants, and, since award winning and non-win- 
ning maunscripts alike remain the exclusive property 
of their respective authors, they may arrange for pub- 
lication, motion picture rifhts, magazine serial rights, 
and so forth. 


The Child Study Association of America, 221 W. 
47th St., New York 19, is offering a prize of $100 
and royalties for the best idea or concept for a new 
and original children’s radio program submitted by 
June 1. The show may be a half-hour weekly, or a 
15 minute show, but it must be entertaining and edu- 
cational, with appeal to children between the ages of 
7 and 14. An outline should be submitted for a pos- 
sible 13-week series. It would be helpful. also, if the 
writer accompanied his submission by a sample script. 
All submissions must be accompanied by an entry 
blank, obtainable upon application to Award Commit- 
tee at the above address. 

The League for Sanity in Poetry, c/o D/fferent. 
Rogers, Ark., is offering $25 for the best lyric of not 
more than 32 lines submitted before June 30. Poems 
may be in any form or meter, must be typewritten, 
and submitted anonymously in triplicate. They must 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing the 
name of the poem and containing the author's name 
and address. No author may enter more than three 
poems. 


ength 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
ege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
Pani My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 

.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard 

y neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, WN 


Huckleberry ‘Mountain Workshop 
Camp 


School Conference July and August 


Classes in poetry, short story, playwriting, radio script, 
non-fiction, novel, painting, weaving, nature apprecia- 
tion, journalism, juvenile writing. 

Write for leaflet. 


Huckleberry . . . Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Morgue & Mount 
A Magazine of Test Publication 


The first real innovation in magazine publishing 
since Reader’s Digest began. Sensational NEW 
SLANT in CONTENTS as well as Ownership Plan. 
Publishing direct from writers to readers. Readers 
determine Merit by votes. PRIZES FOR BEST 
LIKED STORIES. PRIZES FOR BEST READER 
LETTERS. Announcing first story to be bought by 
READERS JURY in First Issue. SAMPLE COPIES, 
25 cents each. 


Richard Tooker, 
Production & Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


WHY PAY MORE 


. in order to learn the techniques of successful 
writing? Our school will teach you writing by means 
of new dynamic methods, with experienced journalists 
for instructors. The price is inexpensive; send today 
for interesting particulars. No obligation. 


THE 
PROGRESSIVE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Box 3139 University Sta. Columbus 10, Ohio 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 27 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
Verse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 
authors. Write for information and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40 St. New York 16, N. Y. 


WRITERS’ COLONY 


You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in N. H. 
with me. Personal Instr. (Criticism by mail all year.) 


I—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 


2—WRITER’S: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) . . 2.00 

3—WRITER’S: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) . . 2.00 

+—WRITER’S: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) . 2.00 

5—WRITER’S: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders) . 2.50 
MILDRED I. REID 

2131', Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
475 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. PI 5-8273 


FICTION ANALYZED by Sophie Kerr, EDITED 
by Margaret Widdemer, ADAPTED for SCREEN 
by top-flight HOLLYWOOD screen-playwriters, 
ADAPTED for RADIO by NETWORK script 
writers or for stage by BROADWAY PLAY- 
WRITES. Also NON-FICTION EDITED 
by a former Reader’s Digest editor or RE-WRITE 
handled by writers of national distinction. 


REASONABLE FEES. 


SOMETHING NEW 


We announce publication (June 15th) of a new book on 
PLOTTING. We believe it is the most sensational volume 
of its type ever produced. It shows you how to PLOT— 
not just one way but a host of different ways—any one 
way would make a book by itself! Read all about the new 
plot theory that may revolutionize the entire plot concep- 
tion. Insure getting 2 a covy of this new book at the pre- 
publication B28 Just send check and ask that 
the new PL Sdor: es reserved for you. 

BLUE HILLS PRESS 7 
Dept. 1A Blue Ash, Ohio 
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SECOND ANNUAL 


Michigan Conference for Writers 
September 4th, 5th, 6th 


For details and rules of contests send stamped, 
addressed legal size envelope to 


Margaret Seaton, Director 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1947 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
Pouue ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


WE SELL RADIO SCRIPTS! 


Clients of this Agency do not have to bother about 
market selections. We handle that important prob- 
lem. All they need do is write a suitable script. 

Under our plan writers are cashing in on 
sales. Ask for release forms and details — right 
now! Tell us what you have sold, and give a brief 
outline of your writing career. 


Scott Carleton, Editor 
Radio Division 

Bentel Agency 

6606 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is booming. 
Hundreds of magazine editors are buying short 
features and ‘‘fillers’’ from new writers. Our EARN 
AS YOU LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unnecessary. Price 
is reasonable and service unexcelled. Details and 
sample lesson free on request. Use a postcard. No 
obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 T72N S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 18) 
and checking service for professional writers and 
editors. The service will furnish details or check 
facts for any writer working on a story pertaining 
to “Nevada's lurid history, or almost equally lurid 
present,’ to quote Jock Taylor, former editor of The 
Virginia City Territorial Enterprise, and a_news- 
paperman of wide experience, who is in charge. In 
some cases, Mr. Taylor informs, it may be possible 
to furnish photographs. Writers wishing to use the 
service should write Mr. Taylor, at Box 150, Carson 
City, Nevada. 
We'd like to see such a service established in 
every state—whether it has a lurid history or lurid 


present, or not! 
AAA 

Family Notes. . . . John’s sister Ada (Sanborn) 
and her husband Ralph were with me for a few 
days in April coming on from the little town in 
New Hampshire--Raymond— where John was born, 
and where John and I spent wonderful summer days 
in our late "teens roaming the Pawtuckaways. One 
summer we made a project of gathering and classify- 
ing all the ferns in the region. . So nice to see 
“folks” at this time! ... There’s a new grandbaby 
expected this summer. With two little grandsons. it 
would be nice if there were a little girl . . . Which 
reminds me of Jackie, five. While his folks were at 
the hospital during his grandfather's illness. Jackie 
helped the girls in the mailing department stick 
stamps subscription-solicitation envelopes. Sud- 
denly he looked up at Jo Ann. “Do you know,” he 
asked, screwing up his little face, “what people do 
with these letters?” “Why no,.”” said Jo Ann. “What?” 
“Chuck ‘em in the waste basket!” he replied, demon- 
strating. . . . Not all, Jackie! Our subscription list 
is growing steadily! 


Ooco 


Today, Ames Agency, Media Division, P. O. Box 
925, Santa Fe, New Mexico, made its appearance 
with the March, 1947, issue. Don Ames, editor, 
states that he is in need of good non-fiction, of 
timely or lasting interest. Payment is $1.00 for car- 
toons, fillers and poems, and 1 cent a word for 
longer prose, on publication. 


BOOK AUTHORS! 


If you have faith in that rejected manuscript why 
waste time, money and effort in having it returned to 
you? You tell us what New York publisher has it and 
our service will pick it up and deliver it to any other 


publisher in New York you mention. We are not 
agents. A postal card will bring details. Do it now! 
Address: 


SCRIPTERS SERVICE 
558 West 193rd Street New York 33, N. Y.. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels I am _ helping’ other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist 

Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines--and Writing Articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to wrfte, and where to sell. Ow 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 
teaching. All courses moderately priced. 

For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


MISSOURI WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


University of Missouri 
Columbia, Misscuri. June 9-18, 1947 


@ NOVEL @ NON-F CT ON 
@ POETRY @ SHORT STORY 
@ Allen Tate @ John Canaday 


@ Winston Allard 
@ Frank L. Mott 
@ William Peden 


@ Josephine Eckert 
@ Hudson Strode 
@ Norman Macleod 


Write for comslete information to 


WILLIAM PEDEN 
203B Jesse Hall Columbia, Missouri 


WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an expert. ‘“‘Let’s 
Write Short-Shorts’’ by Foy Evans is the text 
upon which our streamlined 6-lesson course is 
based. The author planned our course. He will 
personally criticize stories written as assign- 


ments in the course. We give you absolutely 
FREE a copy of “Let’s Write Short-Shorts” when 


you enroll. Don’t delay any longer. 


BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 
Dept. AJ Box 689 Athens, Ga. 


I'll Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof: and |! will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. !f your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your morey on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories. 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


May, 1947 


YOU CAN’T LOSE! 


Try the method detailed in ONE COLLAR A MIN- 
UTE. See how it will help you write short-chort 
stories — sometimes in ten minutes! After you've 
tested it, if you find that it can't help you, juct re- 
turn the bock and your money will be refunded. 

Send one dollar today for ONE COLLAR A MINUTE, 
we'll seid you, in add.tion, a FREE collaborative revi- 
sion certificate. And, if you'll give us your cacdc 
opinion (good or bad), we'll send you, in additicn, a 
copy of 169 Short-Short Story Markets. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Box 529 Dept. A Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, making up the chapters, ancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified ng = Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
in their work, earn substantial 
ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handlin, eo 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only schoolin world de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over, Address A. 1.G.A.Inc., 132 Noel, Missouri. 
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CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “‘dig 
up’’ and write magazine fillers: 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
Photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘‘must’’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00. 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. This department 
dees not criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies 
below have been condensed. 


Selling Your Story or Book 
Manuscripts Means Making 
Consistent and Appropriate 
Submissions. 


An agent does this “‘leg’’ work for you, tak- 
ing over your worries and reserving your time 
for the writing. 

My sale of NORMAN NYGAARD’S book 
manuscript, DEEP FOREST (REYNAL HITCH- 
COCK, 1947) on sale in book stores this 
month, is only one example. Screen producers 
have been asking to read it and sales of for- 
eign rights are being negotiated. 

Even one sale of a short story may start you 
toward success. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


I have enjoyed Mr. Henley’s articles on radio-writ- 
ing very much, but what I should like to know is how 
do you sell the stujf ?—J.G.A., Kansas. 


This is Mr. Henley’s reply: “Selling radio material, 
comedy or otherwise, is of course the hardest job of 
all, just as selling any sort of writing is difficult. But 
a working familiarity with the industry (ad agencies, 
networks, production agencies, etc.) brings the selling 
part down to the level of ordinary business. 

The best source book for obtaining the names of 
the right people to contact is Radio Daily Annual” 
if it’s not in your Public Library, I’m sure your local 
radio station has a copy and will allow you to exam- 
ine it. Also, keep up with Variety for changes in 
personnel, and to find out who’s buying what. The 
Radio Writers’ Guild also publishes a reliable market 
list. 

“You may reach certain comedians directly—Edgar 
Bergen and Eddie Cantor, I believe—but the best 
practice is to contact their agents.” 


What are the laws covering use of names of living 
persons on radio programs, such as the current quiz 
shows ?-—C.B.A., Ca'ifornia. 


The attorney for the National Association of Broad- 
casters in Washington, D. C., suggests that each state 
has its own laws, that a local attorney would have to 
be consulted by our inquirer to determine what those 
laws are. 

“The answer to your question,’’ he writes, ‘turns 
from a legal standpoint on whether your (state) law 
recognizes a personal right of privacy and if so, what 
limits it attaches to the right. 

“The right of privacy is, for practical purposes, a 
rather new concept which has grown up in this 
century as a result of the advent of radio, movies and 
large numbers of national publications. Consequently 
it is not clearly defined and is a constant source of 
discussion and litigation. Most of the cases on the 
subject are found in the New York courts, and the 
only statute I know of is a recent one enacted there.” 

(Our thanks to Mr. Herb Hollister, owner of 
Radio Station KBOL, Boulder, Colorado, for for- 
warding our letter of inquiry to Washington. ) 


Midwestern Writers’ 


Conference 
July 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 


FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
$4000 IN AWARDS 


for Short Stories, Articles, Poetry, Radio Scripts, 
Juvenile Fiction, Plays, Novel Outlines, etc. 
Morning, afternoon and evening Workshops and 
Classes; outstanding Leaders. Important after- 
noon and evening programs with nationally 
known writers as speakers in THE STUDEBAKER 
THEATER. 

Send stamped addressed No. 10 envelope for 
contest particulars and deadlines: Suite 539, Dept. 
J. 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 


Yen'ee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taricab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scerpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND’ INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—-AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.”’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


HAVE YOU AN 


APTITUDE FOR WR Tl NG? ? 


~~ Storycrafters Guild determines your writing 
potentialities with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, then 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published. You learn how to write Stories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels, "‘Fillers’’; 
specialty writing of all kinds under personal di- 
rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 
sues Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 


| Send FREE APTITUDE ‘TEST and details of 
Home- Study Course in Creative Writing. | 


Mr. Mrs. Miss | 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed and spelling corrected 60c - 1000 words 
50c - 1000 words 


Work neat and accurate 


VIRGINIA PETTY 
83 East Third St. 


Booklength manuscrifts .. . 


Peru, [nd ana 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 
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FIVE STEPS TO SALES 


Desire to write 
Will to succeed 
Good technique 
Critical help 


Take a Student-Centered 


PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORS’ COURSE 
in the ‘‘write-way!”’ 
Practical! Not Just Theory! 


Simple, clear instruction in technique. Ex- 
perienced Author-Editor staff personally super- 
vises 10 manuscripts written for sale, 4 that 
can be rounded into salable material, in a total 
of 16 lessons! 


YOU LEARN BY DOING! 


Specialized courses in short fiction, novel, ju- 
venile, articles! 


For information, write to 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


521 Radio Central Bldg., Dept. AM 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


WRITERS! 


WHY don't your stories sell? Markets are crying 
for WELL-WRITTEN stories. The reason for a re- 
jection is often a minor one. If your MS can be 
revised and slanted to editorial requirements i 
will revise and sell it on a PROFIT-SHARING ba- 
sis. No fees. Don’t throw valuable MSS away. 
Send me your stories, articles, but no inferior ma- 
terial. Nominal fee of $1 per 2,500 words, 


promptly refunded if accepted. 
Clark W. Jenks 


213 Upson Ave., El Paso, Texas 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
we OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


May, 1947 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 


s 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials . . . series. Now, 


‘I'm teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet, 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing”’ 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
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BEGINNERS LUCK? NO—IT’S RW.I. TRAINING 
There is no substitute for complete, professional training. The success of our students 
speaks for the thoroughness of our course in 


RADIO WRITING 


$ $ $s Larry Jonas: After nine lessons in the R.W.1. elementary course, was; 
THESE ARE ~ added to the continuity staff of KPHO, Phoenix. 
BUT Gecrge Gourlay: Sold his first play, “The God in the Machine,” to MCA 
A for $100,000 before completing the elementary course. 
Leonard MeColl: Is Staff Writer for Canadian Broadcasting Corp. writing 
FEW a variety of Programs, He is now working on the last lessons of the ele- 
WHO sCcLD inentary course. 
WHILE Phyltis George: She is a continuity writer for station WKST (Mutual). 
LEARNING She went to work there on her 14th lesson, 
Marje Blood: First play she submitted was sold to Authors’ Playhouse of 
$ $ $ Chicago. This was written while working on her elementary lessons. 


The Success of our students has given us the reputation for having 

“THE COURSE TEAT RZALLY TEACHES” 
R.W.I. gives the complete Radio Writing service. Every type ef program broadcast over the 
air is taught: all assignments and manuscripts receive individual criticism, correction and 
suggestions for improvement of work; market lists are furnished the student showing wtere 


to sell. 
WRITERS WANTED FOR 1,00) NEW BROADCASTING STATIONS 
Nearly a thousand NEW stations were licensed in the past year. Staff and Free Lance writers 
are in demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. Prepare to step into this highly paid 
profession. Learn how to turn your ideas and plots into salable radio programs by this easy, 
quick home study method. 
WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY. 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
Studio G, Box 110 Hollywood 28, California 


LITERARY HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


WHO CARSON IS 

AUTHOR OF: Two textbooks for WHAT HE OFFERS YOU 
writers. Two novels. Hundreds 7 <a 
of stories (in 32 national maga- Editing, criticism or complete re- 
zines). Forty-six radio dramas. vision of your manuscript, as the 

MEMBER OF: The Authors League individual need suggests. 
of America. The Authors Guild. p | hel 
League of Western Writers, Inc. ersonal help. No “courses” or 
National Writers Club. The printed forms. 

Manuscripters (co-founder) . 
EXPERIENCE: Sixteen years of pro- 
fessional writing. Books and 
stories now published in every | Wite for complete devas of my serve. 
English-speaking nation on earth. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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601 So. Vermont Ave. CHARLES CARSON Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts as five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary critics and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. All copy is subject to ap- 
proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


DON’T SCATTER YOUR TALENT! Learn the 
field you’ll write best in. ONE DOLLAR saves 
you years, tears, and futile striving. Write for 
Mary Kay Tennison’s Literary Adaptability 
Questionnaire. 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. Author textbook, MODERN 
WRITERS, price $5.00. 

HISTORICAL CALENDAR helpful in writing 
fillers, winning radio contests. $1.00. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 

WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters. if built 
plausibly! “Handbook Of Emotions,” 50c. Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 
164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

“KNOW your potentialities— your limitations. 
Detailed character analysis from three lines of 
your handwriting and signature. Send one dol- 
lar and return envelope. LOIS A. ROBSON, 
Grayland, Washington. 

COATS-OF-ARMS painted. Hundreds of names on 
file. Inquiry invited. John Mcfie, Ford Rd., 
Garden City, Mich. 

SHORT-SHORTS! 169 Active Markets. Latest edi- 
tion: 50c. BLUE PRESS, Biu?2 A:h, Ohio. 

$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

TYPEWRITER PROFITS, 50c. Camera-Journal- 
ism booklet, 25c. Other Writers’ Books, Sup- 
plies. FREE lists. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ar- 
kansas, 

WRITERS. See how it’s done. CURRENT MO- 
TION PICTURE SHOOTING SCRIPTS $2.00, 
screen treatments $1.00 postpaid. Complete list 
and exchange plan 25c. Leonard Ryan, 5737 
Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, California. 

SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE (4th 
Annual)—June 1-4th. Meet eminent editors, au- 
thors, publishers. Autograph parties. 24 awards 
in Literary Contests. Write Secretary Dee 
Woods, 406 So. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

PLOTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (8'/2x11) stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green, Wollaston 70, Mass. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,’ examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list or appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Money-back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address Writecraft Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, Til. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad, this magazine, page _ NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


May, 1947 


GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

TAKE OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT! Beginning 
writers send 25c for “TIPS” folio. Charles West, 
P. O. Box 72, Kent, Ohio. 

RARE, unique, unusual, mystifying, money-mak- 
ing, occult, socialistic illustrated ‘book cata- 
logues 10c (refundable). Wilborn, 706-AJ Jud- 
son Rives Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 

CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth 
Annual Edition. Complete writers’ directory of 
Catholic magazines, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. 
AJ, Pence, Wisconsin. 

3,000 NEW and used correspondence courses, 
books. Ccmplete list 10c. Courses bought. 
Thomas Reed, Plymouth, Penna. 

LOS ANGELES POSTMARK—Your stamped ad- 
dressed letters mailed 20c apiece, 10 for $1.00. 
Thomas Schmitt, 1218 East First St., Los An- 
geles 33, Calif. 

YOUR CARTCON idea illustrated, $1.00; your 
poem on wall plaque, $2.00. Professional qual- 
ity. Jan James, 1611 Lower Wetumpka Road, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


@ THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 


If you have followed my advertisements for the past 25 
years and more, you will have seen, month after month, 
the success stories of my clients—most of whom originally 
came to me without a single sale to their credit or even a 
single story yet written, and after working fruitlessly with 
others. Their names—and some of them are now famous 
names—are at the disposal of sincere inquirers, so that 
they may have the whole picture before throwing in their 
lot with me. for I believe writers, and especially begin- 
ning writers, whose literary future is at stake, appreciate 
out-in-the-open dealing. 

_ Miss Elizabeth B. Roberts’ first book will be published 

in Fall. Wright Brent's novel of old Ari- 
“THE BIRD CAGE,” is also out, and meeting with 
ss. Some 35 ane have been made by other clients 
this month, including one to THIS WEEK ard one to 

SATEVE POST. 

Here is a letter from a client who is just completing my 
Professional Collaboration Service 

“IT would not take the price paid for all your assist- 

ance for your criticism on this one assignment. I 

am sure I could not have learned as much in any other 

way as I = through the Professional Collaboration 

Service.” (* 

Another writes 

“It is amazing how apparent the faults become after 
my work with you. . I am glad you found some 
pleasure in our association, since you certainly deserved 
more out of it than the fee I paid vou. You certainly 
worked hard enough!” ( 

And still another says: 

“Your criticism of my story was like opening a door to 
sunlight. The faults 20 ie out plainly when you pointed 
them out.’’ (*) 

The above are letters on my desk as I write this, and 
are typical of literally hundreds in my files. 

* Names on request. 

If you want flattery instead of help, or if you are look- 
ing for a gold brick or a recipe for success without work, 
go elsewhere. There are purveyors of gold bricks in this 
field, as there are in others. But if vou really want to see 
yourself in print, if you are sincere in your determination 
to win success, write for my 44-paze booklet, ‘‘THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is 
FREE on request. It gives details of my work with writ- 
ers and my credentials both as an author and a titerary 
critic. It contains not obtainable else- 
where, designed to otect your — book, and de 
scribes the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE and the 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, which-you 
should Si ee age if you really wish to win literary suc- 
cess. The terms are surprisingly iow. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN 
LEADING MAGAZINES 

“The Profit Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
“Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00): 

‘‘Mistress of 


Author 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); 

“Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00): 
Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919” 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS: 
FOR WRITERS 


Pay The Postage’”’ 


1. Free Lance Photography, by Townsend Godsey. 
How to make money with a camera—a practical 
presentation of the _ possibilities of freelance 
photography fully illustrated. Cloth, 246 pp. $4.00. 


2. How to Write for Money, by, Jack Woodford. 
“The Profits of kccentricity,’ “Ten _Things You 
Mustn't,’ “Ten Things You Must,”’ ‘“‘How e- 
gan,” and other brilliant chapters by the noted 
author of ‘Trial and Error.’’ Paper. $1.25. 


3. Television Programming and Production, by Rich- 
ard Hubbell. Get ready with this thorough, mod- 
ern, profusely illustrated text for what will soon 
be an active literary market. Cloth, 207 pp. $3.00. 


4. Let’s Write Short-Shorts, by Foy 
talk, with many practical suggestions. 
pp. $1.50. 


Evans. 
Paper, 


Shop- 
120 


5. The Twelve Basic Themes, by Willard E. Hawk- 
ins. What the basic themes are, and how to use 
them. Paper, 120 pp. 3 


6. Little Blue Book Combination. 
on writing and related qiiiechad” 


7. Technique Sells the Short- Short. hoifertl 
first. Analyzes stories from Liberty, Collier's, etc. 
Cloth, 115 pp. i 


tithes 
apers 


8. The Basic Formulas of Fiction, by Foster-Harris. 
Famous analysis by University of Oklahoma in 
structor. Cloth, 153 pp. $2.50. 


9. Let’s Write About You, by Charles Carson. How 
to "ie stories from your own life. Cloth, 95 
pp. 


Writing For A Living, by Richard Tooker. 
fessional discusses a writer’s job and life. 
135 pp. $1.25. 


A pro- 


10. 
Paper, 


ll. Punctuation At A by Robert C. Schim- 


Glance, 
mel. Handy chart. 25c. 


A. & J 


Authors’ Sponte: To Use Or Not To Use? 
Reprint. 35c. 


A. & J. Reprint. 35c. 


89 Ways To Make Money By Writing, by the 
SS J. Staff. 1947 Edition. Approx. 14,000 words. 


Making A Book Contract. 


Catholic Writer 1947. Excellent market 


list. Paper, 44 pp 


How To Write Stories That Sell. 
revised by Clifton Anderson. Paper, 


1945 Edition. 
53 pp. $1.00 


17. Standard Manuscript Record. Provides for simple, 
compact data on each manuscript. Durably bound. 
65c; 2 for $1.20 


18. From Fact to Fiction, by Ware and Bailey. Shows 
by example and discussion exactly how successful 
stories are made. Cloth, 315 pp. $3.00. 


35 dif- 


(Express collect.) 
i 1940-45, 


19. Back Number Special. 
Journalist, 


ferent copies The Author & 
regularly 20c each, $2.50. 


Odds and Ends of Books On Writing, Punctuation, 
English, up to $3.00 value. 50c each. 


20. 


Use this convenient order form. 


« BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Colo. 
(Please order by number) 


I enclose $ for which send to me 
promptly. postpaid, ‘the books I have circled below: 


12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


] Please send the books to me C.O.D., total price, 
ES = plus postal charges. 


Address... 


UTHOR 
OF BOOKS: 


| @We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent, 
distribution at home and abroad. 

If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary) 
Poets Sevtes)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

@ If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 

, accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


-DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
Cept. A. 
370-374 DREXEL SUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


The professional criticism department 
of The Author & Journalist is now in 
the hands of Willard E. Hawkins, known 
to a great number of readers as the 
founder and for many years the editor 
of this magazine. Mr. Hawkins is the 
author of such helpful textbooks on fic- 
tion writing as “Helps for Student Writ- 
ers,’’ ‘‘The Technique of Salable Fiction,” 
and ‘‘The Twelve Basic Themes.” For 
several years after retiring as editor, he 
conducted the Student Writer department in A. & J. 


He brings to the criticism of prose work submitted 
by A. & J. clients the expereince of a producing writer. 
His own short-stories, novelettes, and serials have ap- 
peared in a wide variety of magazines as well as in 
book form. He is currently combining free-lance writ- 
ing with the reading and criticism of work by A. & J. 
readers who wish to take advantage of his services. 


His frank, honest, yet encouraging counsel will help 
you, as it has helped many thousands of writers in the 
past, not only to improve individual stories, articles, 
and other prose work, but to do better writing, and to 
win acceptances from editors. 


Let Willard Hawkins see some of your work! Criti- 
cism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, then 60 cents 
a thousand to 10,000 words; over 10,000, 50 cents a 
thousand. Fee and return postage should accompany 
manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 
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